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HIGH POLITICS. 

IN the Z'imes of Tuesday appear two leading articles which, 
together, would make an excellent text for satirical com- 
mentary ; especially asthe 7'imes itself—that perfect exponent 
of public opinion—obviously furnishes the text either in 
ignorance or indifference as to its point. 

In one article the settlement of the affairs of Mexico by 
the Emperor Napoleon discussed in terms of bland 
approval, “ By our participation in the expedition originally 
dispatched,” says the writer, “we put on record our esti- 
mate of the main question at issue. We acknowledged our 
conviction that the time for forbearance had passed, and 
that the Mexicans must be taught by force of arms the 
obligations incumbent upon all civilised States,” Now, the 
obligations incumbent upon Mexico, or those which the Times 
particularly indicates here, were of a pecuniary character. 
Mexico did not pay her debts. Mexico had no money. But 
her natural resources were such that at any time she 
might grow rich enough to send her bonds up to par 
in the European markets if only an end could be 
made of her pestiferous little revolutions. That these 
revolutions were pestiferous nobody will deny; but, if 
it had not been for the Bonds, we in England should have 
dubbed them “unhappy political troubles,” without the re- 
motest notion that we were called upon to settle domestic 
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differences brought about by priests and ‘* Liberals” in 80 | 


distant and eo strange a country. But the money! The 
disappointments of British speculators, the poverty and reck- 


lessnees of those too-frequent Mexican Governments, gave a | 


totally new colour to the domestic differences, They were 
intolerable ; they devastated one of the fairest regions of 
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the earth; they impoverished and demoralised a docile 
population ; they impeded the natural tide of commerce ; 
they kept Mexican Bonds down to any price you chose to 
offer for them; and it was accordingly decided that “the 
Mexicans must be taught by force of arms the obligations 
incumbent upon all civilised States.” 

Well, we have no objection to offer to all this, True, it is 
generally believed that Napoleon's “settlement” of Mexican 
affairs is a mere stroke of ambition, an effort in the nature of 
territorial conveyance, with some stock-exchange jobbery to | 
give interest and piquancy to the operation for those who 
were at the pains of planning it. But we have nothing to do | 
with that, of course. Our interest is in the cause of civilisation, 
the extension of peace and commerce, the security of our 
bonds; and it cannot be doubted that Mexico has now a 
chance of rest which she sorely needed, and of paying debts 
which she can have no greater anxiety about than we 
ourselves, So far all's well—or as well as can be expected. 

The second article to which we call attention is one in 
which the Zimes discusses the final reply of Russia to the | 
remonstrances of the three Powers which have busied them- 
selves with emasculate pedantries about Poland. Now the 
song is changed, We listen to an equally charming and | 
convincing strain; but it should not have been sung in the 
same day with the other—they are so discordant, But then, 
Russia and Mexico are such different countries—or, rather, 
we ought to have said, such different Puirers—that they cannot 
be dealt with in the same way, as we shall see. 


obligations have lately been pointed out to her by insurrection, 
by diplomacy, and by what is called the moral sense of 
Europe. One of them is, that she should not se misgovern 
her people as to constitute them a source of danger and dis- 
turbance to the rest of the world. Now, the inconvenience of 
Polish rebellion is certainly as great as was ever caused in 
Europe by Mexican anarchy, and will set off against it. We 
then have the obligation of debt on the one hand, and the obliga- 
tion not to treat an insurgent people like a gang of wolves on 
the other. Surely that is incumbent on a civilised State too ; 
and thus what we now come to is tkat, if it be right to dispel 
Mexican anarchy and poverty by force of arms, it is also right to 
rebuke the more mischievous blunders and tyrannies of Russia 
| in the same way. Nobody doubts that the rapid succession of 
Governments with no principle and no money which vexed the 
one State formed a great public scandal that called aloud for 
remedy ; but the atrocities of Russian Generals in Poland, the 
spectacle of a nation consumed and consuming away in a vain 
endeavour to get free—like a wild bird which beats itself to 
death against the bars of a cage, the proprietor ferociously 
“poking it up” meanwhile—is a scandalous spectacle too, and 
one which demands interference as much as anything of the 
kind well can, But in this case the 7imes—which is public 
opinion—has not a word to say about teaching by force of 
arms the obligations incumbent upon all civilised States, 
Now, when Mexico was remonstrated with she always promised 
amendment at least, Russia has ceased to do that, She no 
longer stoops to borrow for her obstinacy the grace of fair 

Russia is a “civilised State ;" or, if that should be dis- promises. Her answer to the intervention of England, France, 
puted, let us say she is as civilised as Mexico, She, too, has and Austria is just what the Zimes describes it to be— 
obligations incumbent upon her in that capacity ; and these “a slap on the face, and nothing else :"—and with that the 
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affair must end, For, in fact, there is so much “difficulty in | 
“The three Powers | 
know neither what they are asking, nor whom they are asking | 
Of | 
course, our Ministers “have a right and duty to remonstrate | 


defining the limits of interference.” 
it for, nor what is the country they are talking about.” 


against acts of barbarism and cruelty which are a dishonour 
to a civilised (iovernment, and which disgrace the age in 
which they are committed ;” but, that statement having been 
made, the 7imes can only conclude with a paragraph which, 


though rather dark and uncertain, as an oracle should be, | Pculne of a Government. It ia the manifesto of men who are not 


Geclares it * Utopianism unworthy of the Foreign Secretary 
of a European State" to make proposals which could only 
revive an obsolete state of things (the ISI5 state of things), 
and “introduce disturbances which could find no satisfactory 
end except by a European war.” 

Very good, Again we have to say—this time dismally— 
that we have no objection to make against all that. 
“Utopianism”’ is not our word, but our readers know our 
opinion on the matter—namely, that only a doubtful good, 
with an incalculable amount of positive disaster, would come 
of our endeavouring to establish an independent Poland, or 
to thrash the Russians into a more constitutional frame of 
mind. That, we think, is as capable of demonstration as 
anything in the ordinary course of human affairs, To set all 
Europe on fire that the Poles may eat political roast pig would 
be bad economy; especially as, when all was done, they 
would probably find the pig a cinder, This is a hard, coarse 
saying, but we abide by it. 

However, we have already given our reasons for non-inter- 
vention by force of arms ‘/ere, and need not repeat them. 
Ours is the common opinion ; also we share the common view 
favourable to armed intervention in Mexico—which does not 
mean armed occupation, though, But the affairs of Russia 
being disposed of in one way, and the affairs of Mexico in 
another, a little difliculty appears which puts to shame 
all our “philosophy of politics" if that philosophy starts, 
as it ought to do, from high, immaculate principle, The 
principle is, that justice should be done though the heavens 
fall. The fact is that, Mexico being weak and not 
likely to give much trouble, we set an expedition on foot to 
teach her by force of arms the obligations incumbent on all 
civilised States ; while Russia, being sfrong, and some other 
difficulties threatening us with certain bad consequences 
apart from the question at issue, we allow her to deal with 
her obligations as she pleases, Now, there does not appear 
to be much “ principle ” in such a course of politics as that— 
unless it be selfishness, which, of course, is intolerable as a 
principle, In fact, there is nothing in it but expediency, a 
thing detested by moralists and denounced by all proper 
philosophers, And yet there it is, irremovable from the 
world’s affairs, That is what we are obliged to come to—to 
confess, even to maintain, When the other thing is intro- 
duced, we see what comes of it at present—‘a slapin the 
face, and nothing else.” Even the French Emperor, whose 
reproach it is that he is too ready to go to war for an idea, 
abandons his idea and takes to expediency as soon as the war 
appears at all hazardous, As for Earl Russell, the slap will 
be sure to tell on him, happily. He is not likely soon again 
to bark on principle till expediency allow him to bite; and 
we devoutly hope he will never do so, At any rate, one 
thing or the other. The three Powers now present a spectacle 
of humiliation which is not homage to virtue even ; and we 
trust England will have no part in such mockery again, 


THE NORTHUMBERLAND IRON-CLAD FRIGATE. 
Tux Northumberland iron-clad screw-frigate, to carry 50 guns, 
and now in course of construction at Millwall, on the Thames, is 
one of the new class of war-vessels “known 
Warriors.’’ These ships are about 500 tons larger and some 20 ft. 
less in length than that well-known first instalment towards the 


is now, however, progressing more favourably in the hands of the 
Millwall Ironworks and Shipbuilding se Mg the successors of 


TRON STREFTS.—A project has been broached in New York for paving the | Institute on the Foreign Attairs of the Kepublic. 
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S oretgn Gutelligence, | General Burnside and General Rosencranz had officially reported 
—— | to General Halleck their occupation of Ubattanooga and Cumberland 
ee Gap, which had been evacuated by the Confederates. It is stated 
FRANCE, | that General Burnside with his despatch tendered to the Guvernuient 
An unusual sensation was created in Paris on Tuesday by the | pis resignation of the command ot the department of the Ohio, which, 
publication in the Jfoni/eur of an important State paper addressed | jt appears, he has long meditated. General Roseucranz, ia his 
by the National Government of Poland to Prince Czartoryski, This | oftictal report, published on the 9th, of his operations in Tennesse, 
manifesto is, in fact, the official vindication by the Polish National | commencing with his occupation of Murireesb: rough, states that 
Government of their cause and their resolves. It is an answer to | jis captures were 5 commissioned officers, 1579 non-commissioned 
every point of Prince Gortschakoff's despatches, and an anncunce- | Gificors and privates, three rifled sicge-guns, many small auras, >) 
ment of the policy of unflinching resistance which Poland means to | tents, 89 flags, and 3500 sacks of corn and meal; and that his total 
ursue. But it must be remembered that it is not technically the | Josses were $5 men killed, 452 wounded, and 13 missing. 
It was reported from Washington, on the authority of well- 
| even recogniced as belligerents. Therefore it could not but create | informed military mon, that (icneral Lee had received heavy rein- 
surprise when the official organ of the Emperor published tuch 2 | forcemente, and thet ho tnolitited another aggressive campaign, 
| document. ‘The Bourse was sensibly alfected at once, and the Paris | Despatches from Leavenworth, in Kansas, of the 10th iust., state 
papers eagerly discussed the meaning of the fact, No one doubts that | that official intelligence had Leon received of the capture of Fort 
it has a meaning; and the friends of Poland are filled with the hope | Smith, in Arkansas, by General Blunt, on the Ist inst. ; also that 
| that it is deliberately designed as the first reply of the French | the Confederates hud evacuated Little Rock and retired to 


as the ‘‘improved | mander of the Mexioan forces. Tho F 


' Government to the despatches of Prince Gortschakoff, 


ITALY. 

The great military review which the King of Italy has been 
holding near Milan appears to have passed off with great éclat. 
The manceuvres lasted three hours. The concourse of spectators 
was very large. The King was accompanied by the Royal Princes, 
| and was received with great enthusiasm. Public festivities were 

held in Milan in honour of the occasion. These military demon- 
strations aro believed by many to have a political signiticance. Some 
regard them as Italy's ‘first warning’’ to the Austrian occupants 


| of Venetia. 
HOLLAND. 


relations of Holland continued to be friendly, while the good under- 
made between the two States. He congratulated the country on its 
prosperity and the good state of its military forces, and informed 
the States that projects of law for a new criminal and civil code, for 
the extension of railways, for a reform of the system of taxation, and 
for the improvement of the Dutch colonies, would be presented to 
them in the course of the Session. 


PRUSSIA. 

The reply of the King of Prussia to the resolutions of the Congress 
of Frankfort has been published. The King formally rejects the 
propositions of Austria and her allies, and states the conditions upon 
which alone he could co-operate in a scheme of federal reform. 
These are chiefly the complete equality of Austria and Prussia in all 
federal concerns, and a different organisation of the popular repre- 
| sentative body at the federal assembly from that proposed by 
Austria. 

The Frankfort Journal gives the programme agreed to by tho 
| committee ot the Prussian Fortscluitt party summed up in the 
| following six points :—Withdrawal of the Jane ordinances on the 
press; guarantee of the Constitution by a law of Ministerial 
responsibility ; reform of the Chamber of Lords; acknowledgment 
by the Government of the rights of the Chambers with respect to 
the Budget; reorganisation of the army in the popular sense, and 
with service for two years only; convocation of a German Par- 
liament chosen by direct election. 

The case of the editors of seven Berlin papers charged with having 
excited hatred and contempt against the authorities by pub- 
lishing a declaration hostile to the Government ordinances for the 
regulation of the press was tried in Berlin on the 18th, when the 
whole of the defendants were acquitted. 


AUSTRIA. 
The Lower Houso of the Reichsrath having protested against the 
arrest of Deputy Rogawski, charged with acting as a member of a 


| privileges, he has been set at liberty. 
The Presse of the 18th dwells upon the arrogance of Russia, and 
| declares that the only dignified and efficacious means of arriving at 
a solution would be to occupy Poland in the name of Europe. The 
| responsibility of the Powers, it says, will otherwise be great. 
CERMANY AND DENMARK. 
| Notwithstanding the concessions made by Denmark, and despite 
all the attempts at mediation, the Germanic Diet has resolved that 
** federal execution ’’—that is, the military occupation of Holstein— 
shall be resorted to, to coerce Denmark to cede the conditions with 
respect to that duchy demanded by the Diet. A defensive alliance 
between Sweden and Denmark has been all but settled, and a war 
between those Powers and Germany must be the result if the Federal 
Diet carries out its resolution. 


MEXICO. 

Mexican advices received at Havannah state that the French 

had occupied Tampioo, and that General Ortega was fortifying 

Guadalajara. Miramon had given in his adhesion to the new 

Emperor, and it is said that General hee | 
‘eder: 


| 


; and Central American 
Ministers had declined to acknowledge the new Government, andit is 
said that the representatives of all the South American republics 
had urged Juarez to form an alliance with them to resist Euro 
encroachments. The Washington Government had been invited to 
send a delegate to co-operate in the movement, 

The Europe of Franktort asserts that the Archduke Maximilian 
has definitively accepted the crown of Mexico, at all risks, and to 
the renunciation of all his rights and prerogatives as the nearest 
collateral Prince to the Austrian throne. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, 
GENERAL NEWS, 
Our advices from New York are to the 12th instant. 
Mr. Charles Sumner, chairman of the Committee of the Senate 
on Foreign Relations, had delivered a long address at the Cooper 
He denounced 


streets with iron and conducting the traffic by steam ii British Governm i itti building 
these iron floors. It is urged that the saving to clothing, Renibass Toad ps ge nner: soho British tion fr the mee oes Aig recog- 
Lap thea tery her yh dey py ge hea ng aay tc? | nising on the of the South any belligerent rights upon the 
noise but trif_ing in comparison with what it is at present. “Soon it is | 00ean. Ho disbelieved that either l'rance or England would inter- 


represented, would wear mach longer on iron side-walks than on stone. 

THE ITALIAN NAVY.—The Opinione of Turin states that “ the Navy 
Department of the kingdom of Italy has fixed the number and nature of the 
veasels to b> built for the Italian as follows :—24 first-class iron-cased 
frigates, 6 gun-boats ditto, 6 batteries ditto, 12 corvettes, 12 gun-boats, 
15 advice-boats, 14 transport-ships, and 9 steam-tugs, all built of wood. 
Besides these, which are to be model vessels, a second-ciass iron-cased frigate 
and two other wooden ones, fast sailers, are to be constructed exceptionally ; 
the whole to be completed in the course of ten years. The Italian fleet will 
thus number 118 vessels, inatead of 83, as at present.” 

THE ALABAMA.—Captain Gandy, of the British ship Havelock, from 
Bombay, makes the following report with reference to the Confederate 
s eamer Alabama :—“ On the night of the 25th of July, 1863, a screw-steamer 
under steem, brig rigged, posed the Havelock, steering eastward, 


morning of the 26th of July, in lat. 33°33 S., long. 17-9 K., observed a -4—4 draught. In conclusion, he declared that 


sveamer, under sail, rigged as a three-masted schooner ; when near enocgh 
could distinguish the American ensign flying; did not hoist our ensign. 
During Divine service on board the Havelock a report of agun was heard, 
which alarmed us, when a shot fell across our bow. 
the C mfederate flag flying on board the steamer. The Havelock was 
immediately hove to. We were then visited by a boat from the 
steamer with an officer, who told us the steamer was the Confederate steamer 
Alabama, and he represented himself to be Lieutenant Evans. He also told 


We then observed 


vene in favour of a State that based itself upon n slav: an 
asserted that all intervention in the internal affairs ot casthar Salas 
was contrary to law and reason, unless such intervention were 
obviously on the side of human rights. The audience was one of 
the most numerous that ever assembled in New York, but was 
chiefly composed of ladies and clergymen, 

The two branches of the democracy in New York, known as the 
Tammany and Mozart parties, had coalesced. Governor Seymour 
in a speech made at the convention of the United Democracy, said 
of the conscription that New York had given voluntarily upwards 
of 135,000 men for the war; but he ventured to predict that the 
Government would not get 6000 men maiee the infliction of the 
‘ d under no circumstancs would 
he consent to the dissolution of the Union, and he was sorted 
that it would be ultimately restored with the rights of the States 
unim 


paired. . . 
The agitation on the —— of the election of President was com- 
manein , and, Toy a? ormal nominations had yet been made, it 


Lincoln would be proposed by the Repub- 
licans for re-election, and that, if backed by aa whole infieenss. of 


us they had on board twenty-two men and two American Consuls which they | the Government, it was probable that he would be chosen. 


would like us to take on board. Lieutenant Evans was then informed there Tho 


was no room on board the Havelock for them. In the course of conversation 
with Captain Gandy he said they had destroyed npwards of seventy American 
vessels during the last nine months, and that the steamer which passed the 
Havelock on the 7 previous was the Confederate steamer Georgia, pro- 
ceeding eastward. The Alabama supplied a British ship with two compasses 
on the 24¢h of July.” 


3 were being removed from New York, 
of them being sent to reinforce the army of the 
soldiers belongi 
and were fir 


a great portion 
A Potomac, Some 
toa New Jersey regiment had attempted to desert, 
upon and several men killed by a Vermont corps. 


The next morning a mutiny broke out inthe J. oes § regiment, which | 


was again fired upon and some more lives sacrifi 


standing with Belgium had been strengthened by treaties recently | ment. 


Polish insurrectionary committee, as an infringement of members’ | 


had made him com- | 


Washington, forty miles distant, which they were fortifying. 

An expedition, under the command of General Banks, was being 
dispatched from New Orleans, it was believed, for operations in 
Texas. 

THE SIFOE OF CHARLESTON, 

Despatches from Charleston of the 7th to the Richmond papers 
announce the cvacuation of Morris Islind by the Confederates on 
the night of the 6th. The bombardment. of Forts Wagner and 
Gregg began upon the 5th, and was continued with great tury 
throughout the 6th. On that day General Gilmore's sappers had 
reached the moat surrounding Wagner, and General Keauregard, 
seeing it impossible to longer hold it, ordered the evacuation ot the 
whole of Morris Island, which was effected between the hours cf 


The States General were opened on Monday by the King of | eight pm. and one a.m. of the following day with the loss of but 
Holland in person. In his speech his Majesty said that the foreign | twelve men captured. All the guns ot the fort were spiked; 150 


men of the garrison were killed or wounded during the bombard- 
General Gilmore subsequently took possession of the aban- 


| doned positions. 


Admiral Dahlgren had demanded the immediate surrender of 
| Sumter. General Beauregard replied that if Admiral Dahlgren took 
and held the fort he could have it, but until then his demand was 
useless, At 6p.m. on the 7th the monitors reopened fire at close 
range upon Sumter, which was replied to by Fort Moultrie and the 
batteries on Sullivan's Island. On the night of the 8th a lederal 
naval force attempted to capture Fort Sumter by assault, but was 
repulsed, with the loss of 60 in killed, wounded, drowned, and 
captured. Among the latter were seven officers. On another page 
we publish an illustration showing the state of Fort Sumter ufter 
the bombardment. A map of Charleston Harbour, published by 
Meesrs. Bacon, exhibits very clearly the defences of the city, ard 
shows the difliculties of the task the Federal forces have before 
them ere they manage to get possession of Charleston. 

The Confederates are stated to have mounted at Charleston, but 
in what exact position was not known, two 80U pounder Blakely 
guns, recently arrived from England, with which they expect to do 
fearful execution to the monitors whenever they come within range. 

The New York Tribune states that ‘the evacuation of Morris 
Island was solely the consequence of General Gilmore's engineering 
| Operations, Admiral Dahigren’s monitors and ironclads being for the 
most part spectators of the contest, and the problem of water- 
approach to the city is still unsolved. Matters have now reached 
that stage when the eflicient co-operation of the Navy Departmen 
seems to be indispensable to future progress. It is necessary also 
that it should be prompt. Every day's delay but strengthens the 
defences of Charleston and increases the obstruction to its approach 
by land and by water both. Tho army has done more than its 
| share, and it now remains for the naval force to do its portion of 
| the work to render the reduction of the city certain.” 

A letter from Morris Island states that General Gilmore had thirty 
Parrott guns in position for shelling Charleston, and was only await- 
ing the arrival of ‘‘Greek fire’’ shells which are iguited by fusees, 
instead of the percussion principle, to open tire it adds that the 
reason the previous bombardment was discontinued was because the 
sheila then used almost invariably struck upon the base instead of 
the percussion end, and consequently failed to explode. 


RUSSIAN DESPATCH ON THE POLISH QUESTION. 
Tue following is the text of Prince Gortsshakoil’s reply to Earl 
Ruseell’s last despatch on the Polish question. ‘The same despatca, 
with but slight variations, has also been delivered to the Govern- 
ments of France and Austria in answer to their latest remonstrances 
as to the state of affairs in Poland :— 


PRINCE GORTSCHAKOFF TO BARON BRUNNOW, 
Tsarkoe-Sclo, Aug. 26 (Sept. 7), 1863. 

Lord Napier has, by order of his Government, communicated to me a 
despatch from Lord Rassell, of which your Exceilency will tind a copy here- 
unto annexed. It is an answer to my despatch of the let (13th) July last, 
which you were invited to communicate to the Principal Secretary of 
State of her Britannic Majesty. The overtures which we had set forth in 
| that document were dictated to us by the desire to arrive at an understand- 
ing. In receiving the observations which they have suggested w Lord 
Russell with the attention which we always pay to the opinions of her 
Britannic Majesty's Government, we cannot bat regret that we must come to 
the conclusion that we have not attained the end which we had proposed to 
ourselves, From the moment that this discussion could only end in 
establishing and in confirming the divergence of our views, it would be too 
contrary to our conciliatory disposition for us to seek to prolong it; and we 
believe that in this we are not acting at variance with the sentiments of the 
principal Secretary of State of her Britannic Majesty. We prefer to fix our 
attegtion only upon the essential points of his despatches, upon which we 
find ourselves agreed, at least in intention. Her Britannic Majesty'sGovern- 
ment de-ires to see promptly re-established in the kingdom of Poland a state 
of things which shall restore tranquillity to that country, repose to Europe, 
and security to the relations of the Cabinets. We entirely share in this 
desire, and all that can depend upon us shall be done to realise it. Our 
avgast master continues to be animated by the most benevolent intentions 
towards Poland and by the most conciliatory ones towards all foreign 
Powers. To provide for the welfare of his subjects of all races and of 
every religious convic ion is an obligation which his Imperial Majesty has 
accepted before God, his conscience, and his people. The Emperor devotes 
all his solicitude to the fulfilment of that obligation. As regards the respon- 
sibility which may be assumed by his Majesty in his international relations, 
those relations are regulated by public right. The vivlation of those fanda- 
mental principles can alone involve responsibility. Our august master has 
constantly respected and observed those principles with regard to other 
States. His Majesty has the right to expect and to claim the same respect 
On the part of the other Powers. You will be pleased to read and give acopy 
of this despatch to the principal Secretary of State of her Britannic Majesty, 
Reesive, &c, 

The French and Austrian journals regard the Russian reply as 
exceedingly unsatisfactory, and even as ‘politely insolent.”’ 


THE FINLAND D1ET.—The Diet of Finland, opened by the Emperor of 
Russia on the 18th inst., will consist of about 300 Deputies, though all the 
members have not yet taken their places, and that the Peasants’ House will 
be com of about 50 members, the Citizens’ of 40, and that of the clergy 
of 30, It is probable that 180 nobles will take their place in the Knights’ 
House. A great number of the latter will probably be represented by 
persons accredited by the nobles; but the Russian Government appeared 
to think it of some importance that those nobles who ars in the linperial 
service should attend in person, and facilities have been afforded them to do 
80. The many leading articles in the whole of the independent press of 
Finland show that great expectations have been long cherished as to the new 
constitutional era which is about to dawn upon the country. The official 
censor has not only offered no hindrances to the dissemination of these 
journals, but the Government has permitted new ones of decided liberal 
tendency to appear. One of these journals urgently demands the intro- 
duction of a constitutional system, and points out Kngiand, Belgium, and 
Norway as patterns to be imitated. ‘The journal in question indicates that 
the next demands to be made upon the Government should be periodical 
diets, the initiative of measures by the States, complete control of the 
finances, responsibility of the advisers of the Crown, abolition of the censor- 
ship, the disuse of paper money, and such an alteration as will enable the 
Finlandish ships to sail under their own flag, and the Finnish soldiers to 
have the privilege of defending their own country. The journal concludes 
by stating that these reforms“ are indispensably necessary in order that the 
freedom of the people may be developed without atlecting the prerogative 
of the Government,” 
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DEATH OF THE RIGHT HON. EDWARD ELLICE, M.P. 
Tue Right Hon, Edward Ellice, M.P. for Coventry, died suddenly 
at Ardochy on the 17th inst. 
Mr. Ellice had long retired from official life, and had not been 
ostensibly engaged in Ministerial struggles for the last thirty years. 
Edward Ellice was born in 1787, and was the son of Mr, Alexander 
Ellice, a merchant in the City. Edward Ellice had for ome time a 
connection with trade, and had a considerable share in the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, besides being a proprietor in Canadian and West 
Indian lands. In 1818, at the general election, he stood for Coventry 
in the Whig interest, and after several days’ polling was returned 
with Mr. Peter Moore. 
was again returned. ; 
In Parliament Mr. Ellice obtained a conspicuous position, not by 
eloquence but by tact, business habits, and paroedsom. His first 
speech (Feb. 3, a) was on the Bank Restriction Continuance Bill, 
when he opposed 


numerous but not lengthy, were chietly contined to monetary matters, 


such as the Cash Payments Bill, which he vehemently though un- | 


successfully opposed. Mr. Ellice’s object was to guard against the 


sudden reduction of the currency by means of the repayment of the | 


Bank advances; and he also desired to make the Bank and the 
Government independent of each other. 

In 1826 Mr. Ellice’s popularity underwent a sudden change. He 
had been the great fmend of Lord Byron, and to him the poot 
applied for advice as to whether he should settle in South America, 
under Bolivar, or not. This was in 1822. 


Hume, Sir F. Burdett, Lord Cochrane, and Dr. Bowring were con- 
cerned. Rightly or wrongly, Mr. Ellice was subjected to very 
unpleasant accusations on this matter. Some stray expressions 


which Mr. Ellice was supposed to have uttered in the House as to | 
the question of wages and as to the conduct of the weavers in regard | 


to liquor aroused the angry passions of the electors, and in 1826, at 
the general election, he could not even obtain a hearing, and the 
upshot of the matter was that Mr. Ellice was turned out. 


up to the time of his death. He has 
several contests, 

In 1830 Mr. Ellice was made Patronage Secretary of the 
Treasury. In 1833 he was appointed Secretary for War, and was 
adimitted into the Cabinet after the secession of Mr. Stanley, the 
Duke of Richmond, Sir J. Graham, and Lord Ripon. As a Minister, 
Mr. Ellice did not obtain any wide amount of popularity. Ho pro- 
duced his army estimates, and, in spite of the opposition of his 
friend, Mr. Joseph Hume, carried them through the House, with the 
approval of Sir Henry Hardinge, who sat on the front Opposition 
bench. The only excitement he caused was about his speech 
on the Irish Tithe Bill, which was so offensive to the Churchmen in 
the House and in Ireland that the Ministry were much injured 
by it. 

"For thirty years Mr. Ellice had been out of office. During this 
time he did the greatest services to the party to which he had 
attached himself through good report and evil report. Noone except 
Lord Palmerston, or Earl Russell, or Sir W. Hayter can adequately 
express an opinion of the merits of Mr. Ellice. He was the poli- 
tician who reconciled Mr. Bright to the Whigs. In all the Ministerial 
crises which have occurred for the last twenty years the name of the 
Right Hon. Edward Ellice is sure to ocour as having interviews with 
the chiefs of his party. Itis only fair to say that his advice was 
always given cautiously, impartially, and with perfect candour. In 
fact, few men ever mixed themselves up with the inner and secret 
life of politics who have been more personally popular with all 
parties. 


wever, been subject to 


OBITUARY. 

THE MARQUIS OF HUNTLY.—The Marquis of Huntly expired at his resi- 
dence, Orton Hall, near Peterborough, on the 1Sth inst., in the seventy-second 
year of hisage. The noble Marquis had been ailing for some months past, 
althongh able to take carriage exercise till within a few days of his death, 
The deceased, Charles Gordon, Marquis of Huntly, Earl of Huntly, Enzie, 
and Aboyne, Viscount of Melgun and Aboyne, Lord of Gordon and Badenock, 
Buron Aboyne, and Baron Gordon of Struthavon, Glenlivet and Inverness, in 
the Peerage of Scotland ; and Baron Meldrum of Morven, in the county of 


Aberdeen, in that of the United Kingdom ; Premier Marquis of Scotland | 
and a Baronet of Nova Scotia, was born on the 4th of January, 1792, | 


succeeded on the 17th of June, 1853; married, first, on the Ist of March, 
1826, Lady Elizabeth Henrietta Conyngham, eldest daughter of Henry, first 
Marquis Conyngham, born the 20th of February, 17%9, died the 24th of 
August, 1839; and, secondly, on the tb of April, 1844, Mary Antoinetta, 
only surviving daughter of the Rev, William Pegus, by Charlotte Susanna 
Elizabeth, Countess Dowager of Lindsey. The Marquis of Huntly leaves a 
family of eleven children. He is succeeded in his title and estates by his son 


Charles, Earl of Aboyne, who was born on the 5th of March, 1847, and is now | 


consequently in his seventeenth year. 

REAR-ADMIRAL WASILINGTON,—Rear-Admiral John Washington, late 
hydrographber to the British Admiralty, died at Havre, on Wednesday, the 
17th inst, He entered the Navy on May 15, 1512, as a first-class volunteer 
on board the Junon, of 46 guns, Captain James Sanders, fitting for the North 
American station, where he took part in many operations in the river 
Chesapeake, assisted in making prizes of several of the enemy's vessels, and 
contributed to the complete discomfiture of fifteen gun-boats that had been 
dispatched for the express purpose of capturing the Junon, after an action of 
three hours, fought on June 20,1813. On the retirement of Rear-Admiral 
Sir Francis Beaufort, in 1855, he was elevated to the responsible office of 
hydrographer to the Admiralty, and subsequently attained the rank of Rear- 
Adwiral. He was a member of various learned societies, and is the author 
of many papers of a scientific and useful character, 

PROFESSOR COCKERELL, R.A.—This gentleman, who died on Thuraday 
week, in the seventy-sixth year of his age, spent many years of his early life 
in study among the existing remains of classic architecture in Asia Minor, 


Sicily, Rome, Pompeii, and elsewhere. In 1829 he was elected an Associate | 


of the Royal Academy, in 1836 he attained the honour of a Royal Academician, 
and in 1840 he succeeded Wilkins as professor of architecture. 
elected one of the eight associ¢s etrangers of the Academy of the Institute of 
France in 1841, and one of the ten ** embers of merit” of the Academy of 
St. Luke, at Rome, in 1843, Mr. Cockerell was created an honorary D.U.L. 
of the University of Oxford in 1845, and in 1848 he was the first to receive 
the gold medal of the Institute of British Architecture. He was also a 
member of the Academics of Munich, Berlin, and Berne. The deceased gen- 
tleman was an je companion, kind and friendly to younger members 
of his profession, and honourable and highminded in all his dealings, He 
has left a widow and family to lament his loss. 

ALFRED DE VIGNY.—Alfred Victor, Count de Vigny, whose death has 


been telegraphed from Paris, was one of the most conspicuous writers of his | 


day, whether as novelist, poet, dramatist, or feuilletonist. He was born at 
Loches, March 27, 1799. His father distinguished himself in the Seven Years 
War, and his mother was the daughter of Admiral the Marquis de Baraudin, 
and cousin of the Baron de Bougainville, the adventurous navigator, who 
went on the track of the unfortunate La Peyrouse. Young de Vigny was 
rent from his mother’s house in the Fabourg St. Honoré to the school of a 
M. Hix. Here he caught the French infection of “glory,” and he and his 
schoolfellows were passionately enamoured of a bons | career. M. Hix 
said that if he persevered in his military ardour he woul die a Marshal of 
France. His mother in vain tried to wean him of his military passion 
by withdrawing him from school. In 1816 he entered the service in 
the regiment of the Red Musqueteers of the Royal household. During the 
Hundred Days he was with Louis XVIII. at Ghent. He served in the 
Royal Guard and in a regiment of the lise for some years. In 1823, as 
Captain of the 55th Regiment, he made the Spanisn campaign, In 1828 he 
resigned his commission. From the age of sixteen young De Vigny aspired 
to the reputation of a poet. So far back as 1815 we find him indulging in a 
Theocritean strain--in his“ Dryade et Symeta.” In 1822 he published 
** Helena,” ‘La Sonnambula,” ‘ Jephtha’s 
and 1826 he produced peveral poems on 
ancient and modern subjects, as ‘* The Deluge,’ “ Moses,” * The Trappist, 


#ppointed an officer of that order. 


In 1820, at the general election, Mr. Ellice | 


ord Castlereagh. His speeches, which were | 


é : Then there was the | 
Greek loan, in which Messrs. Ellice, J. O. Hobhouse, and Joseph — 
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Mr. Ellice was returned again for nah osegg 4 and sat jor that borough | 
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JACOB GRIMM.—-This celebrated German writer, who, in conjn 

with his late brother Wilhelm, bas been so long well known, Sa only 
in Germany but throughout all Europe, died on Sunday evening last, at 
Berlin, after a short illness. He was born on Jan. 4, 1785, and had therefore 
reached his seventy-ninth year. Although he sought comparative retirement 
| after the death of bis brother, he was indefatigable up to bis last moment in 

carrying out the objects to which he had devoted his long and useful life ; 
| and, with patriotic self-devotion, his last hours were spent, not in earning new 
fame by the continuation of those works which were so peculiarly his own 
but in the preparation of his great German dictionary. 


| 


THE NEW PLEASURE-YACHT BUILT FOR THE 
EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 

| Te pleasure-yacht represented in our Engraving, lately built for 
the Empress of the French, and named the Patie has Ben made 
her first journey from the Vauban basin to Asnieres, where it was 
received by M. Dupuy de Lime, chief engineer of the marine service. 
It was under the command of M. Lefebre, the Captain of a frigate, 
who was accompanied by M. Sandfort, of the house of Mazeline, in 
whose workshops the vessel was constructed from the plans of M. 
Dupuy de Lime, and under the direction of M. Lelaider. 

All the principal inhabitants of Havre--including, of course, the 
shipbuilders—were assembled on the jetty to seo her pass, which she 
did at about midday, at the rate of about eight knots an hour. At 
about seven o'clock she arrived at Rouen. 

The engine, which is of 10-horse power, was manufactured by M. 
Cody, principal engineer of works, who has succeeded in making 
machinery artistic by his adoption of graceful curved lines in its 


The hull of the yacht is formed of thin metal plates, and is about 
35 ft. long and LO ft, wide. An opening, contrived in the deck and 
protected by a metal balustrade, leaves exposed the boiler and the 
engine, which rests upon a foundation of metal plates. Below the 
deck there is nothing but the rudder fastenings, the coal-stores, and 
a couple of beds for the seamen. Tho awning of the deck is sup- 
ported by brass rods; the deck itself is provided with several 
ottomans and seats, very elegantly fitted. The whole of the awning 
and the decorations of the yacht are of acacia-wood, green and rose 
colour; and the details are carried out with such skill es to secure 
great simplicity of style and at the same time the most effectual 
ornament which could be introduced, 


HERNE’S OAK. 


As our readers are aware, tho tree known as Herne’s Oak, in 
Widsor Forest, was recently blown down. We this week publish 
an Engraving of the tree as it lay after the storm which laid it low. 
The desire to cass rtions of this relic, made famous in 
Shakspeare’s ‘‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’’ was so greatthat a 
| _— had to be placed over it night and day, in order to prevent it 

ing carried off in fragments as memorials, The tree now awaits 
the disposal of her Majesty. 

The tree of ‘‘ Herne the Hunter,’’ has not escaped the usual fate 
of all memorials of the past, and of nearly everything connected 
with the life and writings of Shakspeare; and, accordingly, a warm 
controversy has arisen as to whether the tree usually koown as 
‘*Herno’s Oak,’’ is really Horne’s Oak or not. On this subject we 
reprint, from One a Weck, the following communication from Mr. 
Edward Jesse :— 

‘+ In giving this account, the first thing is to prove that the tree 
in question was the real Herne’s Ouk of Shakspeare. In my 
**Gieanings in Natural History,’’ published in the year 1834, I 
endeavoured to do this; but, in consequence of what | had alleged 
as to the identity of the tree, 1 was attacked in various publications 
on this subject, and amongst others, by the Quarterly Keview, 
in a notice on Loudon’s ‘‘Arboretum.’’ In consequence of this, i 


defended my p payceg opinion in the best manner I was able, in a 
letter inserted in the 7imes newspaper, a few extracts from which 


I now propose giving. The attack on me in the (Quartir/y was as 


follows :— 

Among his anecdotes of celebrated English oaks, we were surprised to find 
| Mr. Loudon adopting an apocryphal story about Herne’s Oak, given in the 
lively pages of Mr. Jesse's *‘ Gleanings.” That genticman, if he had taken 
any trouble, might have ascertained that the tree in question was cut down 
one morning, by order of King George II[., when in « state of great ont 
transient excitement. The circumstance caused much regret and astouniah- 
ment at this time, and was commented on in the newspapera. The oak 
which Mr. Jesse would decorate with Shakspearean honours stands at a con- 
siderable dis.ance from the real Simon Pure. Every old woman in Windsor 
knows all about the facts. 
| ‘* There is no oocasion to dwell on the spirit of ‘contradiction and 

Rippaney in which this passage was written; but I will proceed to 
| facts. 

“That a treo was cut down near the castle in consequence of a 
| dispute the King had with his son, afterwards George LV., cannot be 

doubted. Sir Herbert Taylor informed me that he heard the order 

given, but he assured me that the tree so felled was a ¢/m. Indeed, 
| the whole character of George IIL. would of itselé be a suffivient 
| guarantee that Herne’s Oak was not cut down by his order. He 
| always took a pride and pleasure in pointing it out to his attendants 

whenever ho passed near it, and that tree was the one whose identity 
| Iam now advocating. 1t may also bo doubted whether any Monarch 
would venture to incur the odiam and unpopularity of felling such 
a tree as Herne’s Oak, 

‘To set the matter at rest, howover, I will now repeat the sub- 
stance of some information given to me relative to Herne’s Ouk by 
the late Mr. Ingall, the highly respectable bailiff and managor of 
Windsor Homo Park. He stated that he was appointed to that 
situation in the year 1798. On receiving his appointment he was 
directed to attend upon the King at the castle, and oa arriving there 
he found his Majesty, as he said, with ‘tbe old Lord Winohilzea.’ 
After a little delay, the King set off to walk in the park, attended 
by Lord Winchilsea, and Mr. Ingall was desired to follow them. 
Nothin, was eaid to him until the King stopped opposite an oak- 
tree. He then turned to Mr. Ingall, and said :— 

I brought you here to point out this tree to you. I commit it to your 
especial charge, and take care that no damage is ever done toit. I had 
rather that every tree in the park should be cut down than that this tree 
should be hurt, This is Herne’s Oak, 

‘Mr. Ingall added that this was the tree still standing near Queen 
Elizabeth’s Walk, and it is the same I have referred to aud givea a 
sketch of in my ‘‘ Gleanings in Natural History.” 

‘Having stated the above decisive fact, 1 may remark that 
George IL. : 
pointed out a tree to Mr. Ingall as Herne's Ouk if he had 
previously ordered the real Herne’s Oak—‘the Simon Pure’—to 
be cut down. I have also the authority of his aoe Highness the 
late Duke of Cambridge for stating that George ILI. always men- 
tioned the tree lately blown down as Herne’s Oak. nA 

“T might mention many other arguments in favour of tho identity 
of the tree in question, but I will only add that Mr. Charles Davis, 
the present well-known and much-respected huntsman of her 
Majesty’s hounds, assured me that he had hoard the King assert 
that he had not cut down Herne’s Oak, and that he repeated the 
assertion when his mind was in a perfectly healthy state. 

‘Tn order that the tree might be readily recognised by strangers 
| I had the following quotation placed upon it :— 

There is an old tale goes, that Herne the Hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windsor Forest, 

Doth all the winter time, at still midnight, 
Walk round about this oak. 

“T have been assured that after the inzcription had been placed 
on the tree some females, who had been in the habit of passing 
between Windsor and Datchet through the park at night, have been 
alarmed with the fear of meeting ‘ Herne the Hunter.’ If this was 
80, it curiously shows the fact that superstition holds the same sway 
in this neighbourhood as it did when Shakspeare made Mr. Page 
say :— 

4 there want not many that do fear, 

In deep of night to walk by this Herne’s Oak. 

“T may mention, as an interesting circumstance, in conclusion, what 

took place when the Emperors of Russia and Austria and the King of 


construction, without deteriorating the solidity of the workmanship. , 


was perfectly incapable of tbe duplicity of having | 


195 


e to the christening of 
| ¢ The Queen invited these Potentates to walk 
in her grounds 3, but some of their attendants remained at the castle. 
Instead of viewing tho objects in it, the celebrated Baron Humboldt 
inquired his way to Horne’s Oak. This was the first object of his 
| Attention and curiosity, and probably of his veneration, The 
; Splendour of the castle, its pictures, the noble scenery which is to bo 
seen from it, and the many historical facts connected with it, wero 
pe hee of inferior interest compared with the shattered trunk of an 
oak, ‘dry and dead,’ yet rich with recollections of the genius of our 
| immortal Shakspeare, On arriving at the interesting relic, the 
| Baron gazed upon it in silence, and at last gathered a leaf from the 
pu Bake ee gprs to Lae decaying trunk, and deposited it in his 
| ket- as a relic to carry back to his > 
| exhibited there as one of no Sining item © ih Pa 


Prussia assembled at Windsor Castle to oalebrate 


| our Prince of Wales. 


- ; Ss CITY OF WARSAW. 
HE recent reply of the Russian Goverame: ‘ 
os Powers pe to leave little hope for Poland else Gnas 
sive lan sho} ig 
must ro ei bral oyed should be the signal for a dispute which 
; eanwhile, the slaughter goes on, and frosh severities arc 3 
cised against the unfortunate people who have stakod sverviilag toe 
liberty. Warsaw is placed almost in a state of sioge ; shopkeepers 
who have not paid, or who refuse to pay, taxes to the Russian Go- 
vernment are compelled to close their establishments, and it is 
thought that, by entirely closing the capital, it may be discovered 
who constitute the National Government, and whethor it is centra- 
| lised in Warsaw or is only in communication with agents there. 
_ This unhappy city, which, as the capital of Russian Poland, lies 
| in the shadow of fortifications, is, with the Principal part of its 
| suburbs, inclosed by a rampart and fosse, 

It stands partly on a flat and partly on the height which rises 
gradually from the left bank of the Vistula. In the aspect of 

| the town itself there are, architecturally, few attractions, since 
| much of it is ill-paved and diragreeable enough; but the squares 
| are large and handsome, and the promenades in the vicinity are, 
| under ordinary circumstances, the pleasantest resort for the visitor 
| ae desires to see the best of Warsaw. 

© more important of the public buildings are the cathedral 
| the Church of the Holy Cross, distinguished sexanigall for its great 
eize; the Church ot the Carmelites, where the league was sworn be- 
| tween Charles XII. of Sweden and Stanislas Levzinski; and the 
| Lutheran Church, the architecture of which is peculiarly fine. 
| Above the town, and on the height by the river, towers the lofty 

pile of the Zamek, once the Rerd palace. 
The Palace Kraninsky is now parted off into Government offices 
and law courts, and the University which once occupied the Casimir 
Palace was suppressed long ago. : 
Warsaw can boast of iany eflicient benevolent institutions, and 
of extensive mills, breweries, and manufactories; but in its present 
condition these are of far less interest than the evewts of which 
the city is the theatre, and their connection with the entire Polish 
revolution. 
The city of Warsaw presented a singular spectacle, indeed, in the 
spring of 1561, when the Russian army was encamped in the streets 
and squares, and the walls of the Sigismund Palace bore the marks 
of the bullets which had been fired during the massacre. Soldiers 
everywhere: crowding the barracks, patroiling tho streets, mount- 
ing guard at every corner, bivouacking beneath the publio monu- 
ments. Everything quiet — the quietness of profound mourn- 
ing—a quietude deeply significant after that terrible massacre of 
the 8th of April; the Russian troops for some time refraining 
from fresh violence or insult; the townsfolk endeavouring to ignore 
the | gk wasp of the soldiers, whose brutal instincts only slumbered 
until they culminated in the attack in the churches, which followed 
soon afterwards, when Warsaw was declared to be in {a etate of 
siege. - 
_ Through everything the Poles of Warsaw maintain their na- 
tionality with a persistent determination which defies all attempts 
to Russianise them. ‘Lhe inscriptions on public buildings, the 
language of the Government authorities, the Wording uf pass- 
ports, all are Polish, or, at the worst, bo// Polish and Russian; 
and the Polish notes and money are current everywhere. In all 
the city scarcely a lady can be seen wearing any other than tho 
dullest colours (the national colours being forbidden, and mourning 
being punishable with the knout), 

The Polish women are as patriotic as the men, and exclude 
from their society ull whose national sentiments are even dou tiul, 
They abstain altogether from dancing, and, mdeed, preserve every 
outward mark of the grief into which so many families wore plunged 
by the death of one or other of their members. 

‘* These testimonies of sorrow on the part of the inhabitants of all 
Poland,’’ says Mr. Sutherland Edwards, speaking of tho firet out- 
burs’ of the revolution, ‘proceeded from emotion, and not from 
calculation. The effect was not thought of. A spontaneous 
oxpreasion of grief and pain was called forth throughout the length 
and breadth of the land by the blow which had been struck at 
Warsaw. The Poles had no thought of impressing eithor forcign 
nations or their own foreign Government, though their unanimity of 
feeling 7 impress all Europe. I am conviweced that even tho 
singing of the National Prayer was not intended, in the firat 
instance, as a ‘demonstration,’ I have often heard it sung in 
places whore it might be thought there was no one to hear it bus the 
Poles themselves and the Heavenly Protector to whom it was 

addressed.”’ 
| But the national hymn is too significant to be permitted to the 
ag and Warsaw is overborne by military terrorism—not alone 
y means of the immense force in garrison there, but by that pic- 
turesque citadel which commands and could at any time destioy the 
| city. The public gardens of Warsaw, celebrated for their beauty, 
are rendered hateful to the more patriotic of the inhabitants by 
the constant presence of the troops; some of them, indeed, 
| being closed whenever the authorities believe that a demon- 
stration is contemplated. The castle has become a mere barrack, 
aud its pleasant gardens the camping-ground of the enemy. 
| The front of the castle, indeed, overlooks tho square in which the 
| massacre took plice, and in the middle of this square stands the 
coluinn erected in honour of Sigismund IIL, by his son, Ladislas LV., 
bearing an inscription which tells how, in the reign of the first of 
| these monarchs, Moscow was taken by the Poles. The two other 
celebrated national columns are those of Sobieski and Copernicus, 
Tho monuments which have been erected under the Kussian rule 
are of course of a very different character. In the square opposite 
the Kremlin is a group celebrating the Russian independence in the 
liberation of Moscow; while in the Saxon square, in the veny hoart 
of the city, is a monument to certain Polish Generals who endeavoured 
to prevent their soldiers joining the insurrection of Nov. 29, 1830, 
and who were themselves killed in consequence. Within the fortress 
is a statue to the Emperor Alexander I., ‘the benefactor of 
the Poles,’ and there are trophies on all tho plains ia which 
the battles of 1831 were fought, ‘‘ whether they were won by the 
Russians or not.’’ The worst of these is that of Wola, where not 
| only has a monument been raised to commemorate a victory gained 
by a Government over its own insurgent subjects, but the little 
church where two Russian corps stormed the last position of 
Sowinski’s feeble garrison and destroyed them by numbers, 1s still 
preserved in the condition to which it was reduced by the conquerors, 
The bearing of the people of Warsaw towards their Kussian 
rulers is no doubt sufficiently irritating, since nothing is more galling 
to a tyrant than a quiet contempt which wiil neither yield nor con- 
ciliate. Mr. Edwards says that the Poles will never speak the 
Russian lan; , 80 that even some Russian officers who have been 
a long time in Warsaw seem to think it uncivil to speak their own 
language before Poles; and they commonly speak of the nation to 
which they have so long been subject only as ‘*a cortain Power.” 
Newspapers are, of course, printed in Polish, but as they are 
never permitted to make comments they are not generally in- 
teresting ; still their place is not supplied by Russian journals. No 
bookseller in Warsaw will have a Russian book in his shop; and 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1863, 
“IGNORANCE AND SUPERSTITION.” 

A LONG interval seldom elapses without the appearance of 
newepaper paragrapha bearing the heading we have above 
quoted, or of some denunciatory leading article in which the 
turma are freely applied; the terms in either case being used 
to express the journalistic or editorial view of the popular 
belief still lingering, in certain rural districts, in what was 
anciently termed witchcraft, Last week we had to record an 
illustration of this belief, exemplified in Somersetehire ; in our 
present impression it falls to us to detail a cruel homicide in 
Ks:ex, to which the ancient faith in the power of sorcery 
{urnished the immediate incentive, 

We are not disposed, ia this article, to raise any question a- 
to the law of the case last mentioned. Supposing even witcha 
craft to be a possible crime, punishable by statute, clearly no 
private individual can have the power to try the guilt of a 
svpposed offender or to administer punishment, Oar present 
difference is not with the poor country-folk who “duck a 
witch,” but with those of our enlightened friends who are so 
ready on such occasions with their set phrase of ‘ ignorance 
and superstition,” 

Ignorance is, of course, want of education, £uperstition is 
te belief in supernatural or occult agencies, not recognised by 
the religion or science of the land, The faults of ignorance 
are those which are committed for want of teaching. Those 
of superstition are consequent upon erroneous doctrine 
administered by false teaching, Yet a belief in witchcraft is 
held to be ignorant and superstitious, It is this matter upon 
which we wish to assist our readers to come toa clear under- 
standirg. 


The law of England, up to the last century, punished | 


witchcraft as a capital offence, King James I, wrote a treatise 
on the subject, in which he expressly recommended “ ducking” 
as a test for suspected witches, He gave even ‘a reason, of a 
kind, for the process; for he said that as these persons had 
renounced baptism by water, so water, in its turn, rejected 
them, Of couree no one now attaches any importance to 
this poor drivelling King’s logic ; but, nevertheless, it had its 
power in its day, a power not dependent upon its value, but 
rouking itself felt by persecutions throughout the land, 

Need we refer, for authority in witches, to Shakspeare’s three 
witches in “ Macbeth,” to the “foul witch Sycorax,” in “The 
Tempest,” or to the enchantment scene in Milton's “ Comus?” 
These, it may be said, are but fanciful and poetical. True; 
bat, nevertheless, they exemplify a popular idea, let them 
under this aspect be worth what they may, Burton, of 
“ Anatomy-of-Melancholy " fame, was scarcely a writer of 
fiction, He has much to say in a chapter on this subject. He 
tells of witches who “can cause tempests, storms, which is 
familiarly practised in Norway, Iceland, as I hare proved.” He 
quotes as believers in witchcraft a long list of theologians, 


lawyers, divines, philosophers, and physicians, among the Jast | 


named being Cardan and Paracelsur, 

To come down to more modern times, 
book of English law, the Commentaries of Blackstone, “ Todeny 
the possibility, nay, actual existence, of witchcraft and eorcery 
is at once flatly to contradict the revealed word of God,” 
Addison, in the Spectator (No, 117), “ cannot forbear thinking 
that there issuch an intercourse and commerce with evil spirits 
which we express by the name of witchcraft, I believe, in 
general, there is and has been such a thing; but, at the same 
time, can give no credit to any particular instance of it.” Hear 


Dr. Johnson: ‘You must take evidence, you must consider | 


that wise and great men have condemned witches to die,” 
Said Mr, Lawyer Crosbie : “ But an Act of Parliament put an 
end to witchcraft,” 
therefore an Act of Parliament wes passed to put an erd to 
persecution for what was not wi:chcraft,” 

We do not care to quote small names, We have given 
Shakspeare, Burton, Milton, Cardan, Paracelsus, Blackstone, 
Johnson, Addison, and English law itrelf to within a 
century. Now, it is true, different ideas preval, The creed 
in witchcraft has been undermined, and has Jeft on'y here and 
there a modern mark of its existence, We do not pretend to 
defend its remains, we only seek to account for them, No 
wonder, truly, that such should yet linger in Essex, the native 
county of Matthew Hopkins, the infamous witch-finding 
impostor, who in one year, in that county alone, brought sixty 
poor wretches toexecution for this “ crime,” Essex is the centre 
of Puritanism now, as it has been from the days of James I, 
The dialect of Essex is that of the Yankees, with the 
true nasal intonation of the Roundheads of the great 
Civil War. At Essex, in New England, the descendante 
of our own Essex Puritans executed folks for witchcraft 
even in the reign of William and Mary, The traditions 
of a county linger long; but that which has been 
taught by the Church, enforced by Royalty, carried into 
practice by Law, and justified by the literature and science of 
a country for ages, can only be confounded with ignorance and 
superstition by the superficial and the unlearned, How long can 
we, even the most learned of us, trace a disbelief in witch. 


See the great text- | 


“No, Sir, witchcraft had ceased, and | 
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craft? In what book or books, by what demonstration or 
argument, has the creed been proved to be a mere superstition ? 
It is not igaorance which leaves our Bocotians in Essex and 
Somerset in the full credence of the powers of malevolent 
sorcerers. It is an education of ancient date, however 
erroneous; but nevertheless an education based upon 
instruction and authority, and therefore by no means 
to be confounded with the aberrations of the uninformed 
mind, If it be wrong, it ought to be met and counteracted 
by a teaching stronger, more enlightened, and more enduring 
than that which made it popular. 

But the subject suggests asad reflection, If one, two, or even 
three centuries do not suffice to explode the precepts of such 
secular authorities as those we have quoted, with what hope 
can any of us look forward to merit the approbation or even 
to escape the derision of posterity? Perhaps only three 
centuries more, and our most cherished ideas of political 
economy, science, and legislature yet lingering in pastoral 
districts, may produce results to be recorded by the paragraphiat 
of the future under the heading prefixed to this article, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

THE ACCOUCHEMENT OF THE QUEEN OF PORTUGAL is daily expected. 
Great preparations are being made for national rejoicings upon the occasion. 

MARQUIS WIELOPOLSKI intends to take up his abode for some time 
in Berlin, He has taken a private dwelling in the neighbourhood of Thier- 
garten, 

BARON RICASOLI, late Prime Minister of Italy, is said to be about to marry 
arich English lady. 

SIR DAVID BAXTER has funded £3000 for the purpore of establishing two 
scholarships in the University of Edinburgh, of the value of £60 each per 
annum, 

THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN has declined to accede to the prayer of a 
memorial forwarded to him by the Archbishop of Canterbury requesting him 
to close the London theatres during Passion Week. 

LORD ST. VINCENT gave Osborne, who rode Lord Clifden, the winner of 
= St. Leger, a thousand pounds, and the same sum to Edwin Parr, the 
trainer. 

ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL “PLACES” IN ATHENS has recently been re- 
christened as ‘* Palmerston-square.”’ 

Mk. KINGLAKE’S “INVASION OF THE CRIMEA,” the fourth edition of 
which has just appeared, hus already spread in translations over the Con- 
tinent, 

FOUR BROTHERS NAMED FIsu have been draughted out of Twenty-seventh- 
street, New York, which the wags of that city declare to be # miraculous 
draft of Fishes, 

A SPARROW was lately sold in Adelaide, Australia, for 11s. ; but then it 
was the last survivor of a large consignment, and is believed to be the only 
bird of its species in the colony, 

Tue DIRECTORS OF THE GREAT SHIP ComPaNyY have decided not to eend 
the Great Eastern to sea again this season; and it is rumoured that the 
vessel will shortly be offered for sale by public auction. 

FOURTEEN MISSIONARIES belonging to the Jesuits’ College at Toulouse 
are about to quit France to preach the Gospel in the island of Madagascar. 
| PROrEssOR ENCKE, the celebrated astronomer and mathematician, is 
| compelled by advanced rge to retire from the oflice of eecrevary of the Berlin 

Acasemy ot Sciences, which he has held for many years. 

A YOUNG GIRL threw herself into the Surrey Canul the other day, because, 
having dressed hereelf for a masquerade, she was disappointed at it not 
| coming off. 

“Von BOCKUM-DOLF¥FS’s Hat” is the title applied to the newest-shaped 
cylinders which are to be seen in the shop windows of the Berlin hatters, 
Herr Bockum-Dolffs is the leader of one cf the most advanced sections of the 
| Prussian Liberal party. 

AN OLD PENSIONER, named Emanuel Merr, lately died in Greenwich 
Hospital, who was found to have amassed, by miserly habits, altogether, in 
money and securities, £1130! He had been for more than thirty years one 
of the boardroom messengers, 


just been completed. Intended as a memorial of the late Dr. Vaughan, Head 
| Master, it will not only answer its purpose in usefulness, but, as a work of 
art, is highly pleasing. 

A FRIGHTFUL BOLLER-EXPLOSION has taken place at Dukenfield, near 
Stalybridge, whereby two men were killed, one of them having been blown 
over a two-story house. 

CERTALN PERSONS .on board her Majesty's yacht have, it seems, used the 
opportunities toeir position afforded them tor carrying on an extensive 
system of smuggling tobacco, 

TWo HUNDRED SHEEP were lately stolen from a fixck belonging to Lord 
Stuart de Decies, near Cork. The shepherd bas been arrested on suspicion, 
but the sheep have not been recovered. 

Tue GaLWway Packet COMPANY’s ship Hibernia has been beaten on 
her first return voyage from America by twenty hours by the Cunard 
steamer Persia. ° 

LIEUTENANT THOMAS, of the 32nd Regiment, who walked as an accoutred 

rivate soldier sixty miles in twenty hours, has offered to walk from 
‘wick-upon-Tweed to Land's End at the rate of forty-two miles a day 
until the journey is completed, 

THE FEDERAL SHIP KEARSAGE, Captain Winslow, entered Brest harbour 
— — inst., and took up a berthin view of the Confederate cruiser 

jor! 

THE STEAMER SUNBEAM foundered on Lake Superior, on the 28th of 
Angust, when ali on board, except the helmsman, perished—the number of 
lives lost being thirty-four. 

MR. MASON, the Commissioner from the Confederate States, has sent to 
Earl Russell a notification that he has been instructed by the Confederate 
Govirnment at Richmond to withdraw from this country. Mr. Mason, it is 
understood, will proceed to Paris and remain there. 

THE CABINET of the United States and that of Spain have come to the 
determination to submit the question in dispute between them touching 
~ jurisdiction in Cuban waters to the arbitration of the King of the 


THE SYNDIC OF PATERNO (Catania) announces that the cultivation of 
cotton has been carried tu such an extent in that district that there are not 
sufficient hands to get in the crops, so that wages have been doubled. 


£100,000. The fate of the crew is not reported. 


THE DRESDEN ECONOMICAL CONGRESS has passed resolutions against all 
monopolies and concessions, whether to private individuals or to Govern- 
ments, for the issue of bank-notes, and in favour of perfect free trade in 
banking. 

Tue LIVERPOOL STEAM-SHIP PACTOLUS has been totally wrecked in 
the neighbourhood of Nova Scotia, during a voyage from Halifax to St. 
—_ New Brunswick. No information has been received as to the fate of 

crew. 

DENNIS MULCALY was last week fined £2 10s, for an assault on the editor 
of the Clonmel Chronicle, provoked by certain statements in that journal. 
Dennis paid the fine, and, in doing so, declared that the assault was well 
worth money. 

THE NEGROES OF JAMAICA have sent an address to Lord Brougham, 
thanking him for his ‘* valuable services in the cause of liberty, in promoting 
every object of benevolence and enterprise for the benefit of humanity and 
the general enlightenment and improvement of the people of the world.” 

A Picnic PARTY recently assembled at Finchley Abbey, and, after 
epreading out the edibles, went for a stroll. On their return they found that 
a number of pigs bad been picnicing on their edibles, and consumed, besides 
lobsters, chickens, tongue, ham, and cherry tarts, a part of the tablecloth 
and some of the napkins. 


THREE OF THE INCORPORATING MILLS at the Bedfont Gunpowder H 


Works exploded on Saturday morning last, but fortunately no was 
injured. ‘Two of the mils were etanding still, and the third pA working 
upon the ingredients before they are milled into powder, which prevented the 
accident assuming any more serious form than a loud report. 

MR. SLIDELL, the Confederate Commissioner in France, has been visiting 
the Emperor and Bmpress of the French at Biarritz, and this, coupled with 
the recent declaration of the Moniteur that the Florida is not a privateer, 
is regarded in Paris as an indication of the early recognition of the South 
| by France. 

A PROJECY has been started for constructing a railway from the Brighton 
and South-Western on Wandsworth Common to Wimbledon Common, 
Kingston Vale, Norbiton, Petersham ; Star and Garter, Richmond ; Kew, and 
#0 jan the North and South-Western at Brentford. The project, it is said, 
is earnestly eupported by the National Rifle Association and other volunteers, 


Ma. G. G. SCOTT'S DesION FOR THE VAUGHAN LIBRARY, at Harrow, bas | 


Tue BRITISH SHIP OCEAN MAIL has been totally lost in the China | 
seas while on her voyage from Shanghai to England with a cargo valued at | 
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THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 

SUFFERING as they are, or think they are, under the effects of tho 
French Treaty, I should not be surprised 1f the men of Coventry 
wero to elect a Conservative to succeed Mr. Ellice. It will be, though 
something new and rare in the history of the old city if they do, 
Only twice since the Reform Bill have they returned a Conservative. 
In 1847 they elected Mr. Turner, who called himself a Liberal Con. 
servative, who beat our old friend William Williams, the well-known 
member for Lambeth, by 121 votes; and in 1833 a Mr. Morgan 
Thomas; but at this election there was no real contest. At tho 
last election, in 1859, the Conservative, Morgan Treherne, was behind 
Sir Joseph Paxton by 151 votes. In 1857 there were five candidates 
but Ellice and Paxton had it all their own way. 

Old Mr. Ellice has died suddenly, but certainly not prematurely, 
Dod does not give his age, but a paragraph in a morning paper 
tells us that he was bornin 1787. He was elected for Coventry first 
in 1818, and, with the exception of the ig between 1826 and 
1830, has sat for this city ever since. . Ellice was formerly a 
merchant in London, He must, however, have ranked high in tho 
mercantile world, for he married, first =~ 1809), the sister of Kar] 
Grey, the reformer ; and, second, the widow of the Earl of Leicest:r 
known better as Coke of Norfolk. Mr. Ellice was twice in oitice, 
and once in the Cabinet. He was Secretary of the Treasury from 
November, 1830, to August, 1832; and Secretary at War from 
April, 1833, till December, 1831. And no doubt he might have hai 
a place, if he had desired it, in every Liberal Ministry since. But 
like the late Duke of Bedford, he preferred to bo a sort of political 
amicus curie unattached. In the House of Commons his position 
was well understood. He was a firm supporter of the Government, 
rarely deserting them, and never when they were in danger, 
Mr. Ellice, of late years, seldom spoke; but he could speak 
fluently and well, and his speeches were listened to with that 
attention and respect which are always given to the utterances 
of a man who is known to think before he speaks, and who never 
speaks but when he has something important to say. His son, Mr, 
Edward Ellice, who sits for St. Andrews, and has been in Parliament 
twenty-six years, is very much like his father, and is quite as able, 
if not an abler man. I have heard from him some very excell: nt 
speeches; one —— I remember, on the management of lunatics 
in Sootland. Indeed, I have wondered, in common with others, why 

is gentleman has never been in office; perhaps he prefers to be an 
independent member; or, perhaps, as some say, he is too advanced 
8 politician fora Whig Government; for Mr. Edward Ellice, jun., 
though he does not sit below the y, is really a Radical. 

Mr. Kinglake’s agro d of the Invasion of the Crimea’’ first 
made its appearance on the i7th of January last, and it is now in 
its fourth edition. Three editions, of 2500 each, have been sold, 
the fourth is going off rapidly, and, in all probability, before tho 
year is out 10,000 copies will have been disposed of. No book of 
modern date was ever so furiously assaulted as this has been; but 
the author has stood up against the pelting of the pitiless storm 
bravely, and has brought his work out of the fire almost unscathed. 
A few trivial errors he has had to correct ; and, that the world may 
see what the real effect of the furious bombardment amounts to, he 
has placed the corrections necessary in foot notes. Lor my part, 
I never lost faith in Mr. Kinglake. He is a very able man. He 
has the genius of an artist combined with the accuracy of a lawyer. 
He did not take to writing this book hastily. He laboured at it 
long and diligently. Hoe had free access to all available private and 
public documents. He was an eye-witness of much that he had to 
describe. He had opportunities of conversing with and drawing freely 
upon the observations of others. It was but reasonable, then, to 
suppose that he would be more likely to be correct than his critica, 
who could not possibly have had half his advantages. The preface 
to the fourth edition 1s very characteristic. Its causticity, its dry 
humour, are exactly what we might have expected from the author 
of ‘*Eothen” and this now famous history. For the benetit of 
those who have purchased the earlier edition the author ought to 

rint this preface and the corrections in a separate form; indeed, 
or his own sake this should be done. 

By the death of Earl Beauchamp Lord Elmley is removed from 
the House of Commons to the House of Lords, His Lordship has 
represented West Worcestershire since 1853, when his father suc- 
ceeded to the earldom. Mr. Lygon, the second son of the late Earl, 
is to vacate his seat for Tewkesbury, it seems, to stand for West 
Worcestershire, Lord Elmley was one of the silent members of the 
house. Not so, however, Mr. Lygon. He is very fond of talking. 
You never, though, see his namo in the reports of great debates, nor 
does he ever rise when the House is full. He is wise enough to know 
that he has no talent for formal debating, and has perhaps learned 
by experience that his etuttering, incoherent talk would not be tole- 
rated in a full house. His time is after midnight, when the debate of 
the evening is over and the House has got to the business of clear- 
ing off the orders of the day. Then you are sure to sce the inevit- 
able Mr. Lygon. He may have dined out or been to the opera ora 
ball; but, as sure as the snail crawls out after a shower of rain, he 
will show up when his time comes; and, if the House should be in 
Committee on some small bill. you will see him jumping up and 
down like a jack-in-the-box. Many, many hours in a Session has 
this young gentleman kept the Speaker, and the Government, and 
those members who are obliged to stop, out of their beds. The 
reporters, however, do not suffer so much by Mr Lygon’s pertinacity, 
for his rising is a signal that they may go; and yet, with all his 
persevering pecking, I scarcely ever knew him mend or mar a bill. 
| All that he ever does is just to stop their progress for a time. 
| Would that he had gone up to the Lords instead of his brother! 
| The editor of the Cu/edonian Mercury tells us that he has received 
a copy of the Southern Sentinel, published in Alexandria, Louisiana, 
printed on the unstamped side of common paper-hanging—to such 
straits have the printers in the Southern States been reduced by the 
| war, If, now, our paper manufacturers could be sure of breaking 
the blockade, what a harvest they might reap! I suppose that a 
couple of would produce a mp = fortune. But, then, there 
is that ‘‘if’’ standing in the way. But, nothing venture nothing 
have. What say you, gentlemen paper-makers? One venture 
would go far to balance all the losses which the removal of the duty 
and fies trade brought upon you. 

It needs no spirit ot prophecy to foresee that the glory of 
| Southampton will soon depart from it. The Great Western Gallwey 
Company has a line through to Falmouth. Falmouth has an in- 
comparable harbour. The mail-boats, by stopping there, will save 
more than a day’s voyage, and the expenses and the dangers thereof; 
and, what is more to the purpose, mails disembarked at Falmouth 
will reach London many hours sooner than they do now. These 
circumstances, then, considered, it would seem to be certain that at 
no distant date Falmouth will be the station of the steam-packet 
| companies which have eo long been the pride of Southampton. 

Political influence —_— oe saved Southampton for a time, but 
| that the men of Sou pton scornfully threw away at the last 
election. A whisper has come to me that the change is even now 
under consideration. - 

Who are to be the anti-Church-rate leaders next Session’ Sir 
John Trelawny announced his resignation as Parliamentary leader 
some weeks ago, and now Dr. Foster is about to emigrate to New 
Zealand. It will be very difficult to find worthy successors to 
either Sir John or the Doctor. But let not the supporters of Church 
rates lay the flattering unction to their souls that the question will 

P It is possible, however, that nothing may be done in 
Parliament next Session. Sir Jobn advises that the subject should 
stand over for a time. Meanwhile, every year the parishes refusing 
to grant Church rates will increase. There will be joy in the Church 
camp when it comes to be known that Dr. Foster is about to leave 
the country, for he has long been the /¢te noir of his opponents. 
Statesmen used to quote him in Parliament. Bishops shuddered as 
they read his evidence before the Lords; and yet Dr. Foster is 
simply an Independent, like Cromwell and Milton—in short, like 
the vast majority of Dissenters —this, and no more. 

Away from London and from newspapers for some time, I was 
| very much struck, on my return to civilisation, by the tone of cer- 
| tain portions of the press upon the Swansea Eisteddfod, at, which 

I was present. Allowing for the horrible scarcity of topics, it was 
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yet scarcely fair of your contemporaries to flash their wit upon the 
Welsh gathering, of the origin, end, and aim of which most of them 
proved their utter ignorance. It is not a difficult matter to be funny 
over Welsh names. The prevalence of consonants and the absence of | 
vowels give great scope for genuine humour, and the fact that the | 
leek is the Welsh emblem is in itself provocative of the highest 
mirth; but that there was anything ridiculous in the recent 
Swaneea gathering I entirely deny, while I confess that in it | 
I found much to be admired. When you find ten theusand | 
persons, ef whom an immenso majority ere poor, labouring | 
men—coal-miners and such like—coming together, not for 
any political demonstration, not for any social -science - report- 
roading, not for any old-motto-inapecting, cold-iowl-and-champagne- 
lunching erchwology, but gathering, in the first place, because their 
forefuthers for generations back so gathered ia bygone times, and, 
secondly, because they believe in the humanising effect of such 
gatherings, it is, I think, a subject for compliment rather than 
sarcasm. These 1ough miners had saved up their wages for months 
to attend, had formed themselves into choral societies, and sung 
with a harmony which would have rejoiced Mr. Henry Leslie and 
gained them an immediate engagement from Mr. Paddy Green. 
And then, when a time of trial came, they behaved so splendidly 
The festival was neld in a temporary iron building erected by 
the firm who contracted with the Government for the Crimean huts. 
It was originally proposed that it suould hold two thousand people. 
The committee, men with bold views, suggested that probably four 
thousand visitors might be expected: finally, the contract was taken 
for a building to hold six thousand visitors; and, on the Friday 
night, at the end of the festival, there were at least ten thousand 
people in it. In addition to these, there was a tremendous crowd 
outside who fought for entrance, and the row created by these at 
last frightened the audience. A report aroso that the galleries were 
giving way, and a panio ran through the assembled masses. Under 
such circumstances, a disorderly rush must have been fatal to 
hundreds of lives, The Mayor attempted to address the people but 
could not get a hearing. Suddenly some one struck up 
Mr, Brinley Richards’s popular song, ‘‘God bless the Prince 
ot Wales,’ and hundreds of voices took up the chorus, 
thereby creating a little counter excitement; then a yolun- 
teer bugler gave forth various military calls, which were 
received with great delight; finally, the Mayor, getting a 
hearing, took upon himself to dissolve the meeting, and within half 
an hour the enormous building was quietly emptied of its human 
contents. I never saw better discipline, common sense, and presence 
of mind in a crowd. The Welsh people were very much hurt by 
the chafting tone of the London press, and their organ, the Cumbrian 
Daily Leader, had a very sensible article on the subject, in which it 
was urged that even if the Eisteddfod was a piece of folly, it at 
least did not interfere with Londoners, and, as Welshmen never 
complained of the mad riot of the Derby Day, or the solemn 
tomtoolery of Lord Mayor's Show, they might, at least, be per- 
mitted to enjoy their own folly in peace. 

What Bohemianism really is has been explained by Henri Murger 
and Mr. Thackeray; what the phrase meant ten years ago in 
Eugland was debt, dirt, and drunkenness. The reaction against 
this state of affairs which could not allow talent in a man with a 
clean shirt, and refused to recognize genius if it had connection 
with a toothbrush, has been gradually spreading, so that nowadays 
one meets former high priests of the Bohemian order in broadcloth 
and fine linen, and evidently on the high road to churchwardenism. 
The last progress-etep is thas decent readers frequenting the British 
Museum are petitioning against the admission of dirty vagabonds— 
soi-disant literary men—who come reeking with the stale odours of 
the pothouse debauch to crib from dead men’s brains the wherewith 
to procure the materials for the next night's dissipation. 
The reading-room at the Museum has ever (vide sketches by Boz) 
been the resort of shabby-genteel men, but they are a harmless set | 
Mr. Panizzi should prevent its being the place where deboshed 
royéterers sleep off the fumes of last night’s booze, and disgust decent 
people by their filth and ill-odour. 

It is suid that the recent death of Mr. Duffield, the artist, was 
caused by bis blood having been completely poisoned by the 
absorption into his eystem of the odour of dead game, which he was 
constantly painting. Mr. Duffield Jaboured under a defective sense 
of smell, owing to somo anatomical disarrangement, and was never 
aware of the putrid state to which his game subjects became reduced. 
He was by far the best dead-game painter of his day. 

Ot the making of religious publications there seems really no end. 
Leisure Hours, Sundays at Hones, Cottagers, British Workmen— 
every body rescued from everything and living happily ever after— 
Good IWords of Scotch theology, and now another to ewell the list ; 
for next month will see the issue of (ur On Fireside, a magazine of 
pure literature for the Christian family. Nothing to complain of 
certainly ; there are plenty of magazines for un-Christian families, 
though there is not so much self assertion on the titlepage. Zou/ours 
perdrix, however, must pall, and the bad man who is converted by 
the gord man, and gives up drink and coa) se language and immediately 
gets made a partner in the firm where he was journeyman, is begin- 
ning to be voted a nuisance. So, far-seeing Mr. Caseell, the pro- 
prietor of the (/rcy, has united the seneational and the theological 
elements, and has engaged Mr. Cordy Jeafireson, one of the plea- 
santest novelists of the day, to contribute a serial to the columns of 
his periodical. 

There is early promise of a good publishing season. Among 
other books to be looked forward to are two volumes from Mr. 
Froude, this time touching on Queen Elizabeth, and embodying 
the information contained in the Simancas manuscripts, the pos- 
thumous volumes of Sir Francis Palgrave's ‘‘ History of Normandy 
and England,’’ Captain Speke’s history of his Nile discoveries, a 
book on England by Mr. Hawthorne (Scarlet Letter), called ‘Our 
Old Home,’’ and the collected works of Sir Benjamin Brodie. 

What is a “Literary Hack?’’? A Mr. Holland, of Tavistock- 
ttreet, Bedford-square, offers, per advertisement, to supply pro- 
prietora and projectors of newepapers and periodicals with editors, 
sub-editors, talented writers on every subject, translators, reviewers, 
and literary hacks. The calm insolence of this speculative middle- 
man is sublime. Mr. Holland had better look out, lest some of these 
‘‘hacks’’ take to kicking. | 
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THE FOLLOWING SrTory is going the ronnd of the Italian clerical 
journals :—** A rich man, residing in Northern Italy, after uttering horrible 
menaces against the Pope and Rome, actually manifested the desire to cut 
off the head of hia Holiness himself. Five days after, by the special dis- 
pensation of Providence, hi- wife gave birth to twins without heads,” 

Two OF THK VISITORS in the employment of the Preston Relicf 
Committee have been charged with defrauding that committee. The 
alleved fraud is said to have been accomplished by their obtaining more 
tickets than they distributed properly. The evidence showed that there had 
been very great looseness in the mode of administering relief. 


IMPORTANT LIPE-BOAT SERVICES,—The life-boat of the National Life- 
boat Tustitution stationed at Southport put off on Sunday last in a heavy gale 
and high sea, and saved from the ship St. Lawrence, of Liverpool, which was 
stranded on the Salthouse Sand Bank at the mouth of the river Ribble, the 
captsin’s wife and child and twelve of the crew, the captain and three other 
men refusing to leave the vessel. The Lytham life-boat, which also belongs 
to the National Institution, was afterwards launched, with the view of saving 
the four men. After a hard pull she succeeded in reaching the stranded 
vessel, but the captain and those with him still remaining firm in their 
determination not to quit the ship, the life-boat returned to the shore. 
On the following morning, however, a signal of distress was seen 
flying from the ship, and vhe Lytham life-boat wns sgain sent out, 
when it was found that the ves! was a derelict, the four men having 
lefcin their own boat. It was still blowing a gale of wind, and, as the ship 
had eight feet of water in her bold, she was of course nearly unmanageabie ; 
but the crew of the life-boat determined to make an effort to save the ship, 
ond they were fortunately successful in bringing herinto port. The barque 
would unquestionably have becn totally lost had she remained on the bank 
another night. Both life-hoats are reported to have bebaved admirably. 
The cost of the Southport life-boat was presented to the National Life-boat 
Institution two cr three years ago, by James Knowles, Esq., of Eagley 
Ban She has since been instrumental in rescuing three shipwrecked crews, | 
consisting of twenty-one persons, Aud has aleo put off several times to the | 
essistance of vessels in distress. The Lytham life-boat has only just been 
rent to her station, and her cost is the gift to the institution of Thomas 
Clayton, Esq., of Waketield. 


| very base. ‘Iho vast importance of such a position and the impera- 
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THE TOWN AND HARBOUR OF PORTSMOUTH. | 
In previous numbers of the ILiustrarep Tiars wo have given 
some Engravings and description of the fortitizations at Portsmouth: 
bus, 2s the construction of these works has just been rosumed. a 
few further details may not be uninteresting in connection with | 


week. 


THE OLD DEFENC! 
Tho earliest account we have of the fortitications is th tt 
Leland, who visited Portsmouth about tie year cries geile | 
‘‘Itinerary,’’ which he dedicated to Houry VIII., we find that the 
towers at tho harbour’s mouth were “began in the timo of 
Edward IV., and set forward in building by Richard III.; and 
Henry VII. ended them, at the procuration of tho Bishop of 
Winchester.” From this it appears that, as well as the round 
tower now standing at Portsmouth, there was also another where | 
Blockhouse Fort now stands. From these towers, Leland says, 
‘‘there was a mighty chaino of yron, to draw from tower to tower.”? 
Tae other part of the fortifications at this timo, as it appears from 
the same author, ‘‘was a mud y armed with timbre, | 
with a ditch without.” This ws the stato of the fortifi. | 
cations in the reign of Henry VIII, as it seems to have | 
been also in 1552, when Edward VI. visited the place, who, | 
in a letterto his friend, Barnaby Fitzpatrick, complains that the 
bulwarks were ‘ill favoured, ill flanked, and set in unmete places.’? | 
But, says another ancient author (Blount) “in our tyme, Queen | 
Elizabeth, at great expense, fortified it so stronglee with ne works, 
that nothing is wanting to make it a place of greater strongthe : 
some of the garmson mount guarde day and night at the gates, 
others in the steple, who by stroke of a bell giveth notice what | 
number of horse and foot are approaching, and by a flag which wa: 
they come.”’ In the reign of Charles II. the new work of Elizabet 
underwent some alteration, and in that of James IL. a line of covered 
batteries took the place of the fortifications, whore in Leland’s time 
‘the town was murred a forough length with a mud waulle,” i.e , 
from the point gates to the ‘ t tourre;’’ and under William III. | 
the whole was completed nearly as it now is. Very soon after these 
fortifications were hed, that part which faces the north was in 
a measure rendered useless, in consequence of buildings having been 
erected on what was before a furze-common and common fields, then 
and for many years after called Portsmouth Common, but now the | 
town of Portsea, In consequence of this, and for the security of the 
dockyard, in the year 1750 the Government purchased the lands on 
which are the present Portsea lines, and in 1770 began to erect them ; 
they were not, however, fully completed until 1809, 

THE NEW INLAND FORTIFICATIONS, 

The introduction of rifled ordnance utterly nullified the confined 
area of all then existing lines of defence surrounding fortified 
og such as Portsmouth dockyard and arsenal, and the lines 

ad, therefore, to be considerably extended, so as to increase the 
distance between the points of attack and defence. In the instance 
of Portsmouth the northern and southern extremities of its proposed 
lines of defence (the central fort on Portsdown-hill and the marine | 
forts on the Noman and Horse Shoals) form parts of a nearly | 
circular defensive line, of about nine miles in diameter, between the 
points named. Portsdown ag be considered as commanding all 
approaches to the port from landward (supposing that an enemy 
may have effected a landing on any adjacent part of the coast), 
and the Noman and Horse lorts, through the narrow channel 
by the Warner Light, from sea; supposing, also, in the latter 
instance, that the Needles Channel is rendesed impassable to any 
iron fleet, 

The position of Portedown is nearly seven miles in extent, and 
runs nearly parallel with the line of coast, or the anchorage of 
Spithead, and in its centro rises to a height of 460 ft. above 
Ordnance leve!, and is here ata distance of about 5000 yards from 
Portsmouth Dockyard, while the large powder- magazines at Tipnor, 
and the shipping moored in the upper purt of the harbour, lio at its 


tive necessity for including it in the general plan for the port's 
defence are thus evident; and, although the extent of the plan, 
including Porjsdown, somewhat staggered even Sir John Burgoyne, 
yet that able officer, in his evidence before the Defence Commis-ion, 
admitted freely that the defence of the port of Portsmouth would ba 
imperfect without it, and the fortidoation of Portsdown was there- 
fore decided upon, and has been completed in its first stage. 

It is being crowned with seven forts—Purbrook, Farlngton, and 
Crookhorn at its eastern extremity, Wallingford at its western, and 
Widley, Southwick, and Nelson intermedi itely along its crest, 
Taese forts are being constructed on an exocedingly simple plan, 
being somewhat of horseshoe form, with the toe of the shoo pointing 
inland and the heel of the shoe towards the sea or Portsmouth, but 
of strong trace and prodigious strength, the base lines of their figures 
abutting on a common base line along the hiil’s crest. 

At the east end of the hill the works ure the least forward of any, 
but here may be seen the unusually formidable nature of the | 
“‘trace.”’ It 1s commanded by three works—Furlington, Crookhorn, | 
and Purbrook. All three have yet proceeded in their construction | 
but little beyond their formation of parapet and ditch and general 
outline. Their height reaches 300ft. above Ordnance level. 
Farlington commands the eastern point of Portsdown, and | 
will mount eighteen of the heaviest guns on its terre-plein, 
with mortar-batteries in the angles of its surrounding ditches, each | 
battery mounting three mortars. A tuoken gallery communicates | 
with Crookhorn, which will mount sixteen guns on its terre-plein, | 
with six guns in the angles of its ditch. A continuation of the same 
sunken — leads from Crookhorn to the main work at this eastern 
end of Portsdown—Purbrook—which will mouut twenty-one guns 
on its terre-plein, nine guns in caponni‘res in the ditch, and three | 
mortars in the ditch’s west angle. It has a nearly straight face of | 
240 ft., looking inland ; the open gorge being opposite the west side | 
of Langston Harbour and the eastern side of Portsmouth Harbour. 
The ditches surrounding the three works vary in depth, according to 
their position, from 35 ft. to 50ft. Sunken galleries from the 
interior of the works communicate with the mortar-batteries and | 
caponnitres in the ditches. The walls of tho ditches themselves | 
are supported in their vertical formation by chalk and brick | 
masonry; and these formidable outer obstructions are carried | 
out generally in the entire line of works along the hill’s crest. | 
At Wallingtord, the fort which commands ail approaches to | 
Portsdown at its western end, the arrangements are somewhat dif- | 
ferent, owing to its position, bat continue of the same compre- | 
hensive and formidable nature. It will mount fifty-six guns on its | 
terre-plein, four of them being in casemates & /a Haxo at the angles. | 
Caponniéres project into the ditch, mounting three guns each at each 

| 


angle, and have mortar- batteries in the rear. Sunken galleries com- 
municate between the enceinte of the work, the caponnitres, the 
mortar-batteries, and an advanced covered way on the right shoulder, 
which mounts three guns, eweeping the line of ditch. Tt stands at 
an elevation of 140 ft. above Ordnance level, has a right front of 
520ft., a left front of 326ft., a right flank of 437ft., and a left 
flank of 383 ft. Its gorge is as yet open, like the rest of the Ports- 
down forte, and looks towards the seacoast. ‘ 

Although not, strictly speaking, belonging to the line of Ports- 
down forts, still it must be considered a ‘ Portsdown’’ fort, as, 
erected on the low land at about a mile distant from Fort Wallington, 
and nearer tho line of seacoast, stands Fort Fareham, the village of 
Fareham, which stands at the uppermost head of Portsmouth 
Harbour, being situated between the two forts. Any attack upon 
the sition of Portsdown from the westward must include 
Fort Fareham, which must therefore be considered conjointly with 
the seven hill-forts already noticed. It is a work of more than 
ordinary pretensions. Like the forts on Portsdown, it may be gene- 
rally described as of horseshoe shape, with five faces of 221 ft., 176ft., | 
313ft., 364ft., and 400ft. respectively. It will mount fifty guns on 
its terre-plein, double Haxo casemates being at each angle. The 
terre-plein is eupported on massive brickwork arches, which give the 
necessary accommodation for the garrison, and the whole work will 
have an elevation of 36 ft. over the surrounding country, it front 
being well covered with earthwork, The ditch encompassing the fort 


| finest specimens of Gothic arclitecturo in the kingdom. 


| cations are being busily carried on, 
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is 15 ft. in depth, 119 ft, in width at tho top, revetted in brickwork, 
and with 9 ft. of water. 

Portsdo wn is thus the base of the great polygon of works designed 
and now being carried into execution for the defence of Portsmouth, 
South of Portsdown is the anchorage of Spithead, and the proposed 


| the general view of the town and harbour which we publish thig | sites of tho marine forts which are to defend Spithead and Portemouth 


from the sea. 
THE PROPOSED SEA DEFENCES. 

While Portsmouth is being thus engirdled with a vast not «f 
fortitications, it is impossible not to acknowledge, on examining th» 
general plan, that in the channel of approach from the sea stands 
tha ‘Achilles’ heel ”’ of the whole plan. Only five hours’ steaming 
from the greatest military port of another country, there is not at 


| present existing one single obstacle to a hostile squadron steaming 


into Spithead whenever it mney choose, and bombarding and destroy- 


| ing Vortsmouth Dockyard, its shipping, and its arsenals at pleasure. 


The fortitications fur defending Portsmouth from an attack from 
the sea are old works which would fall to the ground from the con- 
cussion of any guns fired from their parapots of eutficient calibro to 
inflict damage on an iron-clad fleet. To ehow the truth and import- 
ance of this statement, it is here necessary to observe that the mouth 
of Portsmouth Haibour, Southsea Castle, and l’ort Moncton form a 
triangle of which Spithead is the base, with Portsmouth Lar- 
bour at the apex, and that the guns at these three points are 
the only present obstacles to the entrance of an enemy’s fleet from 
the sea. Southsea Castle is a very old stone-built work, partially 
covered with earth on its flanks, and is in such a dilapidated 
state that not a gun has been allowed to be fired from its walls for 
months past, not even for blank practice. The front face of Fort 
Moncton, which faces Spithead, and is supposed to cross fire with 
Southsea Castle, is the weakest part of the work, and would certain! y 
not bear the concussion from the fire of heavy ordnance. In these 
two points, therefore, at the base of thetriangle, there are at present 
no existing means for the defence of Portsmouth from a sea attack. 

The Government plans for the defence of Spithead from a sea 
attack consist of the three marine forts of the Horse, Noman, and 
Sturbridge, all three to be constructed on shoals abutting upon the 
narrow, deep water-ways of Spithead. The two first named will lio 
south of Spithead, and be the first obstacles to the entrance of an 
hostile fleet from the Channel. The Sturbridge (built on the 
Sturbridge shoal, off Ryde, Isle of Wight) can only be of service 
after a fleet has forced its way into Spithead, and therefore its uso 


| under any circumstances would be very problematical. From ita 


position, even if it missed an enemy’s ship, it must strike a friend, 
as its shots in each case would plump either into the town of Ryde 
or Fort Moncton. It is situate at 4500 yards distance from the 
Noman and Horse forts, and is about 6800 yards from the dockyard. It 
stands, in fact, or rather is intended to stand, in thecentre of the ground 
into which aneuemy’s fleet must never be allowed to enter, and by its fire 
would injure its friends more than its enemies. So well is the 
inutility of this proposed fort understood, that Captain Tyler, of the 
Royal Engineers, has not hesitated to condemn it in letters to the 

ublic press, and proposed in lieu to erect a fort on the Warner 

ock, outside the Noman and Horse forts. The three forts would 
then form a perfect triangle, with tho ‘‘ Warner’ as the apex and 
in advance, and if constructed and armed as contemplated no iron 


| ship should ever swim past them. All parties appoar now to agree 
_ in the expediency of constructing these marine forts, provided they 


are built to carry guns of sufficient power to smash in the sides of 
any iron ship that may come between them. The Government 

lans have, however, been severely criticised from the date of tho 

rst report of the Royal Dofence Commission, and various plans 
havo been submitted, somo on evidence before the Commission, and 
others from non-o/licial sources, either to preveat an enemy from 
ever entering Spithead at all. or for renderiog it so hot after he had 
got there that he would be glad to quit it again. 


PLACES OF NOTE IN THE TOWN. 

Our Illustration shows many of the most noteworthy features of 
the town. KHeginning on the left of the picture, the most 
promiuent object in the foreground is the Nelson obelisk, erected 
to the memory of the great national naval hero, Then comes 


| the Church of St. Jude, a massive and noble structure, the 


elegant epire of which towers high above the surrounding mansions, 
Ss. Paul's Church, a little further to the right, is considered oae of the 
It was 
opened for public worehip in | having been erected, under the 
Now Churen Act, at an expense of £16,000, The Military Hospital 
is fitted with every comfort for the eick soldier; and near this 
are the workshops of the Ordnance department, to which belongs 
the superintendence of all the castles and fortifications in 
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ot 
the south-west district of England. The dockyard covers an area 
of upwards of 118 acres, and has beon enlarged at various times as 
the necessities of the public service required. In the masthouse the 
making of ships’ masts, yards, bowsprits, &c., is performed. 
Haslar Hospital was projected, in 1742, by the Earl of Sandwich, 
and was sixteen years in erecting. it contains accommodation 
for about 2000 patients. The Royal Clarence Victualling 
Yard contains storehouses of immense size, as Ccoposi- 
tories of bread, beet, pork, and other articles of food, as well 
as rum, wine, clothing, \c., for the Navy. It covers a large area 
of ground, and is sepurated from all other buildings by substantial 
ata In the middle of the view is the ancient castle called 
Portchester, and near it the new railway station. In the foreground 
is Portsdown Hill, from which our Sketch is taken, and on which 
the operations in connection with the erection of the new fortiti- 
From the hill, which is about 
five miles from Portsmouth, on the road to London, a magnificent 
prospect is obtained, extending down the English Channel and 
nearly forty miles over the New Forest on the west; on the east, 
over the South Downs in Sussex; on the north, over a fine wood- 
land country; while on the soath the islands of Portsea and Hayling, 
with Portsmouth and Langston harbours, Spithead, and the Isle of 
Wight on the other side of the Solent, com the view. Portsdown 
Hill has recently been purchased for the erection of the new inland 
fortifications described above, one of the most forward of which is 
Port Nelson, on the extreme right of the Engraving. 


~~ 


Tie BARON Osy STRAMER.—-The Baron Osy steamer has been floated 
off the mud on the Rotherhithe shore, where she was allowed to settle down 
after being lifted out of the fairway of the river, and hauled into Lungley's 
dock at Deptford, She has been examined by Lloyd’s eurveyors, aud the 
damage which she sustained by striking upon some obstruction in the bed 
of the Thames has been found to be of a very serious character. More than 
nine feet of the plating of her bottom under the port bilge has been rent 
open, a long strip of iron being completely ploughed out by the force with 
which she passed over the obstruction. It is alleged that it was the remain 
of an old Norwegian vessel which was broken up near the spot last year ; 
but the Thames Conservancy Board have caused that part of Limehouse 
Reach to be dragged, and it is stated that no projection or obstruction of the 
kind suggested was traced. It should be mentioned that it was dead water 
when the veszel struck, it being one of the lowest neap tides that has been 
known for some time, 


A DUEL BETWEEN LADIES.—Several ladics, while on a visit to a friend's 
house, a short distance from Gray's Ferry, were amusing themselves by 


| singing and dancing, when one of them, a resident of Baltimore, sang a verse 


of the “ Bonny Biue Flag ;" one of the other ladies jestingly said, * You're 
a rebel,” at which another commenced the “ Southern Marsvillaise.” When 
it was finished, the Jady who had been called a rebel, said, “ I wish we had 
pirtols, I'd fight a duel with you for calling me a rebel.” At this, a daughter 
of the gentleman at whose house they were, said, “ We have pistols in the 
house, but they are not loaded.” They were brought, and in order to give it 
the form of a duel, distances were measured in the room, the ladies took their 
places, word was given, one, two, three, when the lady who had called the 
other “ rebel” said, “ I will sit in this chair, as 1 wish to die easy.” Word 
was again given, and the Baltimore lady, who had a self-cocking pistol, 
pulled the trigger, and bang went the pirtol, a piercing scream was ncard, 
and in an instant the room was filled with the members of the family, when 
it was discovered that two of the ladica had swooned; the Baltimore lady 
wes standing motionless, and the one who wished to * dite easy " sitting pale 
with terror in her chair; one ball had passed through her dresa on the left 
side, grazing the skin, while in the leaf of # tables on which she rested her 
arm were eight distinct shot holes, and one bullet embedded in the wood. 


| The pistol had been loaded by a boy on the 4th of July, but the charge had 


not been fired.—Vew York Journal af Commerce. 
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(Continued from page 186.) 


CHAPTER XIV. 

“T wust make out what has happened, and listen amiably till he 
has shown how much he knows, and then!” said Lady Julia to 
herself, as she arranged herself in an attitude of melancholy 
dejection, and composed her features, which a flash of vindictive 
animation had lit up as she reached that eloquent aposiopesis of 
her wrath, ‘‘and then'’’ for at this point she ceased to form her 
thoughts in words, and betook herseli to her pose en scene. 

“Tt is about as awkward a predicament as a fellow could well bo 
in, and she will give me but little assistance to get through it like 
a gentleman. It will be her cue to force me into hareh words, 
that L may seem to myeelf a cruel oppressor trampling her down in 
the hour of her aftliction. However, I must fultil my promise to 
poor Gaveloch.’’ ; 

So thought Strensal, pausing, on his way towards the formidable 
interview, to clear his throat, as if the embarrassment which seemed 
to obstruct his breathing were a physical impediment hae rebar oe 
coughed up. Lady Julia heard that nervous cough before the | bas an impetuous franknees in discussion, and, as 1 met him in the 
enemy ‘is ali atu, = nf aa er favourable augury even | same orcerved spirit, we oon understood each other. He 
iene = leaning back ina low armobair with her back to the | IWitted Paris, and will probably not return for a few months. 
light and her hand over her eyes. 

Wrapped up in the abstraction of her sorrow, to outward 
appearance, she watched him narrowly through her fingers, to see 
rape rab is manner of entering the room would betray weakness or ey ——e gv With respect to the — zane 

og A | Tintagel disavows, though she admits that the imitation of her 
are very man ve , 
as yyy! hed oie cag Neng rd pe etd handwriting is very perteot, the legal evidence which wenls ce 
d his chanoes of success in whatever business he enters | Télied upon to connect them with yourself is the deposition of Raow 
ecg ag A ecmaa ch en yd — ose : rani ——— = 
x : ; ; in. | i8 prepa swear that you ordered of him, and he execu’ 
Ho may bounce in, steal in, swagger in, crouch in, shamble in, delved to you in peteon, a reproduction of Lady Tivtagel’s mono- 


wee aa pores! wertlonlas way; orin a muddling compound | STa™ signet ; and that the seals on those disavowed letters are 


of various ways. His attempt at the swaggering saunter may be 
modified by a constitutional tendency to the oringing ebamble. — 

He may come in, making occasional efforts to hold his head high, 
and not be wble to keep it up, because he is disturbed by a collateral 
consciousness of his hands and feet, and especially the angles of his 
elbows. 

Lady Julia saw that Mr. Strensal came in with a quiet but well- 
planted step; that his carriage was crect without being stiffened by 
any conscious assumption of a lofty air; that his expression was 
grave and rather sid; and, in general, she gathered from his 
countenance and bearing that he was thinking about her and her 
sorrows and errors, with a kind of sympathetic uncomfort, instead 
(which would have suited her better) of being ocoupied with himeelt 
or the voluntary representation of any particular phase of sentiment 
for her benefit. 

Having seen this much, she dropped her hand from her forehead 
and made a languid movement as if torise. But she only sat up 
in her chair and acknowledged his presence with a rueful glance 
of martyrlike resignation, which seemed to say, ‘‘ You find me 
desolate and defenceless. Do your worst! ’’ 

“Lady Julia,’ he said, after his rather distant salutation, ‘I 
have sought this interview at the urgent entreaty of my dying friend, 
who is since dead. The communications I have to make to you 
cannot but be painful. But I hope you will acquit me of any desire 
unnecessarily to wound your feelings, if, for the sake of brovity, n dedi b 
I use plain words and come to the point abruptly.” on her side. Have not these Asporbythes been my deadly eremies 

“As abruptly as you please. have gone through too many and cruel aggressors from the beginning You know some of ‘ dear 
shocks of horror wo distress of late to bo very sensitive to any | Mordant’s’ good oftices. You-saw the old hag of a mother busy 
new form of torture.” And she dropped her dark-fringed eyelids | laying her acoursed cuckoo's egg in my nest! And now that it is 
on her pale cheeks, with a weary expression of pain, then 
raising them again submissively. ‘Say on! I suppose you 
have come to reproach me with something, or accuse me of | too strong for them, you 4 forward gallantly and set your 
something? It seems, somehow, to have become the business | foot upon the wretched orphan’s breast to crush down the 
of your life to hunt me down and humiliate me; you, whom, | feeble struggle, to smother the helpless cry. Ah! I_ see 
when I first knew you, I imagined so good and generous, and | You have some misgivings as to your conduct You are a little 
looked on as a heraid of happier destiny and nobler incentives. | shamed of the part you have taken. Come, now, Jot us be honest, 
It is a ead change. But I am bound to submit to humiliations from | You say you are only acting against me and in Ulrica’s behalf at 
you which I would die rather than bear from others. My weak. | the entreaty cf your dead cousin, who made you promise to do your 
ness gave you a power over me, and you havo used it asa hard and | best to protect her against the consequences of her wickedness. 
stern taskmaster. Not satisfied with casting me inexorably away | You are actuated by no jealous rancour against me. If that 
from your friendship, which I so highly valued, youturned upon mo | be the truth, you will accept such terms as will secure Lord 
and reproached me for presuming too much on the toleration of your | Gaveloch’s object. I will burn in your presence the letter she 
scornful oblivion because your friend Mr. Jarnwith was not discreet | desires to be delivered from, and will promise to be silent on all I 
enough to taka his cuo from your avoidance of me; because I did | know to her discredit, if you similarly burn in my presence tho letters 
not seem to him s0 repulsive as I ought to have dono according to | You possess and give your word to be silent on all you know or suspect 
the theory of your lofty morality. I acknowledge that I did not | of me.’” 5 ‘. , 
sbait to the fiatof your will and pleasure inthat instance someckly | ‘‘I am satisfied with having warned you of the inconveniences 
as [ might have done. Unhappily, I loved him and ho loved me, | of be' r otherwise than silent. I have no fear of your makin, 
and it was bitter to suppress tbo impulses of my own heart and to | any indiscreet use of the document which you will retain; an 
oy oe his devotion with feigned coldness and disdain. Yet I did 
8) use you had bidden me, and now I ret my cowardice, 
1 should have dgne better to have told him all. He eaid his love was 
wide enough and deep enough to cover all I might desire to forget. 
I might have begun my life anew—a happy, innocent life—a life of 
love and usefulness in the world; but you came and turned it all to 


“I believe I owed his visit, to your own good offices. The Count 


anor such an unexpected issue of the Count’sintervention on her 
behalf. 
‘*But we are wandering from the topic of central importance 


produce in court. Of course, it would strongly suggest itself to a 
jury that the other letter in your possession was of the same manu- 
facture. The evidence of experts is always contradictory. 
would declare that all three were written by the same hand. The 
two in our possession being distinctly traceable to your’? —— 

‘*And do you mean to imply that Lady Tintagel dare appear in 
court and accuse me of fabricating those letters, even if I had 
fabricated them ? Would she face the shame and disgrace of own- 
ing that such letters could have been written in her name and passed 
as hers when received ?’” 

‘OF course not, unless you forced her to do so by using the other 
letter to her injury. Then it would become necessary for her, in 
self-defence, to make it appear that the whole case was one mass of 


it is idle to say more on the consequences of a merely supposititious 


any such litigation your stepmother, as a married woman, with 


to set public scandal at defiance than yourrelf.”’ 
‘*And therefore, because her position is strong and mine weak— 
because she has vantage ground to intrench herself in the wrong, 


| 

! 

| 
you may be equally sure Lady Tintagel will make no use 
of those she holds unless you force her into that mutually disad- 
vantageous alternative. As to entering into any absolute 
compact of silence, I have seen reason to be very cautious 
of such engagements. When Lord Gaveloch entreated me to under- 
take this intermediation, I refused any absolute pledge of the kind, 
barren blight. And now you threaten to assail me with sume fresh | and said, that if they could not trust my sense of honour and dis- 
persecution. You believe nothing but evil of me. You have listened | cretion, I declined to hear their confidences. I think you may 
to the falsehoods of that infamous woman. You are prepared to | safely trust me not to divulge idly anything to anyone's disad- 
take her part against me. So, at loast, che asserted; and so it | vantage. All that I engaged to keep secret formerly I am still just 
seems by your present attitude towards me. How you reconcilesuch | 48 much bound to hold inviolable, though its importance be super- 
& course with your much-boasted conscience, knowing what you | seded by much graver facts. For instance, I shall most certainly 
know of her conduct and character, I cannot well imagine.” and distinctly communicate to John Jarnwith ail my impressions 
** I will not argue the question of right and wrong. I have no | and conjectures of your conduct in Paris this time, as well as all 
hope we should agree, I shall not attempt to justify myself. I am | I absolutely know; but, as far as I'm concerned, he will certainly 
hore as my dead cousin’s representative to put forward no higher | die ignorant of what took place at Naples. As my friend he has a 
considerations than those of expediency. You are in possession of a | right to the benefit of all knowledge I possess, except such as an 
letter in Lady Tintagel’s handwriting which, if her husband were | honourable obligation debars me from affording. At Naples we 
alive, might materially affect her position. As it is, while that | were on terms that implied confidence, even without any special 
letter remains in your possession you would have the means of | engagement. Here the case is entirely different. I have learnt 
blasting her reputation and covering her with shamo and infamy on | nothing under any trust reposed in me by you, cither directly or by 
her own confession. I say you would, because there are circum- implication. Forgive me for having been 8» tedious, and believe, 
stances which render it impossible for you, with safety to yourself, | if my words seem harsh, that it is my rude bluntness of expression 
to use that letter to herinjury.’’ which is in fault, not my desire to avoid giving you upnecessary 

“Will you kiedly inform me what there is to prevent me from | annoyance.” 

letting the world know what she is, and referring to that letter for “Before you go,’’ said Lady Julia, trembling since the last few 
sentences with vehement but suppressed rage, ‘let me say a few 


my authority?” 
‘Nothing but the knowledge of the inconveniences to yourself | words to you on your conduct. Words of description, few or many, 
could not be found to do justice to its cold-blooded, calculating, 


_ — — from such a om ; -“ Ae is for fear you might 
not foresee these inconveniences t ve ventured, at Lord | methodical, selfish baseness. You talk of honour. erosit: * 
Gaveloch’s instance, to call your attention to them. Let us for a science ; and you use those virtues as a swindling checmae ‘tans ion, 
moment suppose that you had done as you say, and I will attempt | to defeat the ends of justice. Self-suilicient, self-ended puritan ! 
to give you a slight sketch cf the consequences. An action for | you have not the courage to be an honest rogue, bully, or assassin ! 
defamation of character, or a criminal charge of falsification of Yon sholter yourself from your own contempt behind some obtuse 
documents, or of libel and forgery combined under the denomination | balwark of stolid self-righteousness, and cloak your cowardly 
of conspiracy, would be issued against you. It would be shown that malignity under the stupid delusion that you are an honest man. 
you could skilfully counterfeit Lady Tintagel’s writing ’’—— It is this egotistical presumption, that you are only doing your duty in 
‘‘How could it be shown, unless it wero r y the case? | furthering the viows of a Providence specially devoted to the interests 
Lady Tintagel has invented an absurd story of fabricated letters. | and welfare of your own partioular family connection, which opposes 
Is it possibie that you have been simple enough to accept as | such a lump and mass of offence to my hatred. Lord De Vergund 
literal truth her disavowal of certain choice specimens of her | injured me to the extent of eaiay, gre but the miserable wretch 
corr:+pondenoe she found it convenient to repudiate ? Probably she | was too much his own revenge. I devote myself to you. He and 
had little reas m to be proud of their authorship; and it seems | his are but as roving miscreants of the sca, who rifle and scuttle 
something in their tone awakened suspicions in her unhappy lover's | the good ships they meet with in the ordinary course of their 
mind—suspicions of her equivocal relations with a rival admirer. flagrant profigacy. But you are like a respectable, God fearing 
On beiag asked to explain their inconsistencies, she hit on the bril- | Sabbath-obse rving wrecker of the Orkneys, who finds a bod y washed 
liant device of denying that she had written them at all. And, a8 | ashore, strips it of its rags, contemplates it curiously, and, dis- 
somebody must have written them, and as I am deputed scapegoat | covering unwelcome signs of vitality, shoves back int» the howling 
by general consent to sustain tha onus of everybody's misdeeds, it | billows a faint and shivering unfortunate whose alvace might bring 
was charitably suggested that [ had volunteered to conduct her dis- bad luck to his own hearthstone. Go, Sir! You have conferred 
creditable correspondence for her. I can imagine an infatuated | a boon upon me. While you live and possess anything to make 
lover, in the delirious agonies of the last gasp, catching at any | your life of value to you, my existence, out of which you have 


He has | 
“Indeed !’? said Lady Julia, who could not help being taken | 


impressions of the die ho eo delivered to you. Reflect for a moment | 
on the effect which those two admirably-counterfeited letters would | 4 5 ; oe 

| of physiognomy notwithstanding), a good many crimina's must 
| closely resemble a good many other people who (in the eye of the law 
Some | 
| intelligent observer, ia looking into a window where phrenologicat 


great wealth and powerful connections, would be much better able | 
| attainments, There is a schoolroom to each two pentagons, and the 


and I am exposed and defenceless, your natural chivalry enlists you | 
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“T have sown a dragon's tooth to-day, with a vengeance. But I 
luckily disposed of the only available armed man beforehand. I? I 
have really doue her wrong I must suffer for it, but, upon my word, 
I cannot seo things in her light. However, that is over for the 
present; and as for her malediction, why wicked people’s curses are 


too common to be very eilectual! ’’ 


| lanthrophist, or vice versa ? 


(To be continued.) 
+. 
PENAL SERVITUDE. 


MILLBANK PRISON, 


(Continued from page 188.) 
Tne condition of our two prisoners in relation to the offence which 
they have committed, and the geveral syst: m of punishment at 


Millbank, leads me to remerk that the want of classification of 
prisoners, with regard not only to their age, but to the di-cipline and 
puniehment with which their particular crime ard its attendant cir- 
cumstances might be associated, is worth serious consideration, It 
may be urged (and with some show of reason) that Millbank is only 
a depot; and, again, that the present puvishment inflicted on 
criminals there is light enough even for the lightest average offence 
for which the inmates are consigned to its cells, It may be replied 
to the first objection that many of the prisoners do 10 reality eta: 


| there for a considerable time—some of them for many months}; and, 


to the second, that the hardened ruffian who can subdue his temper 
while he is sn inmate of Millbank is nearly as well off as the youth 
who has yielded to a strong temptation, or the man who has committed 
some rash act in a fit of momentary passion. 

It may be thought that, in ing through the wards with the 
opportunity of seeing so many of their inmates, a large number of 
brntal and forbidding countenances would shock the visitor, This is 
not the real impression which I received, however ; and it may have 
occurred to the thoughtful reader tbat, after all (and the truth of 


at least) are not criminala and whom we meet every day. Has no 
casts have been displayed, ever imagined that there must have been, 
in one or two instances, some mistuke by which the label of the 
criminal bust was accidentally transferred to the pedestal of the phi- 
Even great crimes are sometimes the 
result of circumstances against which the evildoer may have fought, 
but fovght unequally and weakly, or may have been stimulated by 
some sudden impulse of evil too long left unchecked, and of which 


| we may ourselves be conscious as we stand b-fore the grated door of 


fabrication, founded entirely on your malevolent ingenuity. But | 


course, which requires only to be glanced at and dismissed as utterly | 
repugnant to common prudence. Jor you must be aware that in | 


that prison cell, Again, the fact of the general nature of Millbank 
Prison explains the absence of this particular feature in prison life, 
Singularly enough, it is in the school that the impression of a 
number of low and brutalised faces is most forcibie, Here—gathered 
together in a long room, furnished with forms, common desks, a few 
maps and diagrams, and a black board—the prisoners receive 
instruction divided into four classes, according to their previous 


scholars are strangely various. Somehow the stolid, indifferent, and 


| evil faces seein to over: hadow thoee which are more intelligent. 


hatched and I am thrust out and fall to the ground, like the poor | 
fledgelings of the defrauded sparrow when the young cuckoo grows — 


It may be that the most ignorant and some of the oldess men 
frequently cecupy the front forms nearest the desk of the master; 
but it would be difficult to conceive anything more sullen, dogged, 
and sometimes hopelcss, than the expression of many of them who 
seem entirely indifferent, even to the entrance of a stranger. The 
dull room and the coarse prison dress are but the setting to a picture 
pea represents an awful reality of reffianism of every age and 

legree, 

The chapel is a large and really handsome building, forming an 
almost circular polygou, occupying the centre of the gaol, and 
reached by three passages communicating with the different pentagona, 
The chaprl is, es indeed it should be, the lightest and best-fitted 
portion of the prison, and is surrounded with a fine gallery, This is, 
we believe, the only prison chapel which is consecrated for the com- 
prete service ; and there is a legend that a convict was once married 
there jus’ previous to his dea'h under circumstances which involved 


| the rightful disposition of considerable property, 


The Roman Catholic prisoners are distinguished by the letters 
R.C, over their cells above the ticket, which, fastened to every 
grating, states the name, number, and teim of sentence, These 
receive instruction from the Roman Catholic priest attached to the 
establishment, read the books permitted by hiw, and go to Confession. 
The Roman Catholic chaprl bas been adapted from a large ward 
which was once remarkable as the general ward—a large apartment 
built out in an open space or court of one of the pentagcns, In this 
place some hundred and fifty prisoners worked in association, mostly 
at tailoring and shoemaking In appearance it is a singular com- 
bination of a small railway station and the refreshment portion of a 
public garden—an effect produced by the light roof of glass and iron, 
and the presence round two sides of it of a number of wooden inclosures 
almost exactly like the “boxes” in atea-garden, In these the men 
formerly worked by day and slept ia their hammocks at night. 

The stores for materials for the work of the prison, for manu- 
factured articles, and for the necessarily large quantities of pro- 
visions, occupy a considerable space ; but are ecarcely so interesting 
as ove cell which is called the “ chain room,”’ and in which a remark- 
able collection of chains, fetters, and handcuffs, in ev variety, 
is arranged upon the walls in a sort of grim festooned pattern. 
The use of most of these is abolished, and the simple, light “cuff ” 
and chain alone considered necessary ; but this is frequently in requi- 
sition in the case of prisoners who, full of savage brutality, attack 
the warders on every opportunity, 

There is little doubt that the condition of the criminals at Mill- 


| bank is physically superior to that of a large number of the honest 


poor, and it is certain that throughout the prison arrangements the 
utmost care is taken to adopt only such a kind and degree of punish. 
ment as is necessarily implied in the very idea of convict labour ; 
yet the visitor who spends some time in the building, or stands at 
the window of the governor's wailing-room, thonghitully watcbiog 
the work of the yard, will begin to feel that in this particular 
establishment the generally dreary aspect of all the accessories, and 
the monotonous daily routine of work, meals, exercise, must, in 
mauy casts, be a severe penalty, But against this, again, it will be 
rewembered that the thoughtful visitor looks at the whole process 
from his own point of view, and can, perhaps, never succeed in 
realising the manner in which it is regarded by the majority of those 
who are bronght under iis influence. 

Of the ground surrounding the building there is little to be said, 
Airing-yarde, bleak and bare, intersected with narrow brick or stone 
paths, upon which the convicts walk at a regular pace ia single file 
and about six feet apait. A walled waste of garden ground, where 
the convalescents work with hoe, or spade or rolfer. A blank and 
now unused burial-yard, where the nameless graves of former prison- 
ers who have died within the walls are varied in a few instances by 
the headstones which mark the burial-plece of two or three prison 
officials or their relatives, The inner aspect of Millbank is close, dark, 
and sombre; its walled area, suggestive only of the unwholesome 
neighbourhood of the low-lying river-ehore, aud of the purpose to 
which the building iteelf is devoted. 

The entrance yard, with its offices, is nore lightsome; and here, as we 


return, the prison vau bas just deposited some new inmates, including 


| 


our two ruffians, They are at this moment in the reception-ward, 
where beyond the row of cells there are a row of baths, to which the 
are a! cnee conducted. After they have taken off the clothes in whic 
they have been brought from Newgate, they will be examiaed by the 
eurgeon in a cell at the end of the ward, and in the uniform of 
Millbank, will be consigned to cells in one or other of the pentagons, 
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Neither of them will be eligible for association, however, since 
they will coon be removed to the second stage of penal servitude at 


PENTONVILLE PRISON, 

Pentonville, or, as it was formerly calied, ‘‘ The Model Puison,” was 
built in 1842 (ata cost of £85,000), for the reception of convicts 
selected to undergo probationary imprisonment previous to their 
transporta‘ion to the colonics. 

It may not be out of place to mention here that this prison was 
originally intended only as a sort of preparation for penal servitude 
abroad, and that the “ ticket-of-leave system” introduced amongst 
this class of convicts was a; plied only to thoze who were sentenced 
to Van Diemen’s Land, 

“T propove,” said Sir James Graham, in his letter to the commis- 
sioners, “ that no prisoner shall be admitted into Pentonville without 
the knowledge that it is the portal to the penal colony, and without 
the certainty that he bids adieu to his connections in Eoglaud, and 
that he must henceforth look forward to a life of labour in another 
hemisphere. He should be made to feel that from that day (ihe day 
of bis entrance into the prison) be enters on a newcareer, He should 
be told that his imprisonment ia a period of probation; that it will 
not be prolonged above eighteen months; that an opportunity of 
learuing those arts which will enable him to earn his bread will be 
afforded, under the best instructors; that moral and religious know- 
ledge will be imparted to him, as a guide to his future life; that at 
the end of eighteen months, when a just estimate can be formed of 
the effect produced by the ng gay on his character, he will be sent 
t» Van Diemen’s Land, there, if he bebave well, at once to receive a 
ticket-of-leave, which is equivalent to freedom, with a certainty of 
abundant maintenance, the fruit of industry, If, however, he behave 
indifferently he will, on being transported to Van Diemen’s Land, 
receive a probationary pass which will secure to him only a limited 
portion of his earaings, and impose certain gelling restrictions on his 
personal liberty, 

“Tf, on the other hand, he behave ill, andthe discipline of the prison 
be invtfectual, he will be transported to Tasman’s Peninsula, there to 
work in a probationary gang, without wages, and deprived of literty—- 
an abject convict.” 

Pento. ville Prison, then, was originally devised asa sort of penal 
training establishment for convicts sentenced to transportation, and 
it still retains eo much of this charac‘er as devotes it to the reception 
of prisoners who have to undergo the Jonger terms of servitude which 
consizn them to the various Government stations in this couotry. 

The place itself differs exceedingly from that gloomy pile at 
Millbank, whence our brace of felons are now abou: to be removed, 
It is tene that it stands in an unfinished-looking, bleak, and somewhat 
melancholy neighbourhood—there may be some influence in all 
on which will affect their surroundings in this way; but the 

wildiog itself seems to have little in common with the prevailing 
expression, 

Arriving in the early morning at the Caledonian-road station of 
the North London Railway, the traveller has noticed the presenc? of 
biue-frocked, hoarse, and somewhat greasy fellow-passengers, and has 
heard a sound of lowing and bleating eo pastoral in its character that 
it is unaccountable, except by recollecting that the cattle market lies 
only at ashort distance, For the reat, the whole locality bears the 
neglec’ed and slovenly apgescane of a neighbourhood habitually 
awakened at preternaturally early hours. The taverns especially 
seem to resent this condition of existence by an unbraced and slipshod 
demeanour, and a look of sordid dissipation which the unthinking are 
too apt to associate with “ night-houses,” Nothing, on the contrary, 
can, as a rule, be more (metaphorically) spiritless than the air of an 
early-ri-ing public-bo ise. But it is neither with the taverns nor their 
neighbourhood that we have todo; for Here is the square, massive 
entrance to the prison, closed in front, but reached by a gate in the 
side, to which a broad, paved causeway leads from an iron wicket at 
the end of the “curtain ” wall. 

When once the warder’s lodge is paszed, and the visitor traverses 
the neat gravel yard, and ascends the flight of white eteps leadiog to 
the half-glazed door, the imagination wanders between a hospital and 
a Government office, everything is eo quiet and so clean, After enter- 
ing the governor's waiting-room, aad entering his name aud the 
authority by which he receives permission to inspect the building ina 
book kept for the purpore, he is consigned by the governor to 
the care of an intelligent officer, and commences his tour of the 
prison, Evencna dull, heavy day those four long and lofty cor- 
tidors are singularly light and pleasant, lighter, indeed, than that 
oceup‘ed by the offices, and from which they epread like the sails of 
a windmill, or four sticks of a fan, 

Here there are no c'oze and stifling passages of solid brickwork, no 
dark and devious staircases leading to blind entries and double-locked 
barricades—no faint and sickly smell of long imprisoned air, The 
amootb, clean floors of asphalte in the lofty arcad:s are almost an 
egreeable promenade, while the two stories of light and graceful 
iron galleries which occupy each corridor are reached by slender 
iron etaire, and there is an open view not only from end to end 
of the building but from floor to ceiling, 

Behind each one of that long series of clean, painted doors, opening 
on to the ground floor, and the galleri:s above, a man is working 
out his centence for a crime, so that as the circular iron plate which 
conceals the peephole is removed some of the criminals keep on 
steadily with their labour, uncorscious of being observed; others 
_ quickly towards the opening, and fall to work again, with the 

nowledge that a human eye is noting them. One, at least, is 
already keeping a furtive watch on the square flap which fal's ‘n the 
centre of the door, and through which he is to receive his dole of food 

Suill, it is not easy for the visitor who has recently left Millbank 
to associate this place with suffering, not with pbysical eutfering, 
certainly ; the general effect is too airy and pleasant to suggest even 
deep depression, This is not, however, the result of the spotle:s 
cleavliness which is everywhere so apparent ; for, although this is a 
pleasant accompaniment to the main building, there is something 
peculiarly blank and hopeless about the smooth and bare surface of 
the cell walla, something terribly unsympathetic in the rigid monotony 
of unbroken order which is stamped upon each small detail of the 
prison furniture, 

In every cell the prisoner ie working at one or other of the trades 
which are taught both here and at Millbank. In case of his having 
undergone a period of confinement at the latter prison, he frequently 
comes to Pentonville a workman more or less skilled in some handi- 
craft. Weaving cloth and calico for the convict establishments as 
well as the Navy, shoemaking, mat and rug weaving, and tailoring 
are the principal occupations ; and in every cell the vas is arranged at 
a height to suit the class of work carried on by the prisoner, The 
weavers have, of course, less room to move about in than the othera, 
since their jooms occupy a large space; but each cell is light, and of 
a convenient size, The furniture consists of a copper wash basin and 
a closet pan, both well supplied with water from a tap which is con- 
nected with acistern above thecell ; atable fl :p against the wall, a stool, 
and the hammock and bedding, neatly roiled up during the day and 
at night slung to the two staples which, like everything else in the 
cell, are spotlessly bright and clean, Two or three triangular shelves 
of deal cerve to hold the spoon, platter, tin knife, saltcellar, &c. ; and 
on the table may frequently be seen, beside the Bible, such books as 
sre lent to the prisoners from the library. Entering a ceil in the 
absence of the prisoner who is learning to weave, and is now out for 
exercise, [ see upon the table, beside a copy-book clesely written in short 
hand, “The Divine Authority of the Scriptures,” “ Milner’s History 
of England,” “ Sismondi’s Italian Republic,” and “ Selections from 
the Poets.” It is unnecessary to say that this cell is occupied yd a 
man whose education is superior to that of the average, and that 


even with these alleviations his punishment may be equal to, if not | 
greater than, that of the merely ignorant ruffian, At Pentonville, | 


as at Millbank, the prisoner is known -_ by his number, all nawes 
are at an end; but in each cell bangs a card inecribed with the previous 
occupation, date of conviction, and term of sentence of the occupant, 
Here, as at Newgate, a small handle or button in the wall of the cell 
communicates with a gong in the corridor, and at the moment that 
this is strnck a metal plate bearing the number of the cell starts out 


at sight angles from the wall outside the door, eo that tho warder | 


may at once see to what spot he has been summoned. 
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At six o'clock in the morning the cells are unlocked, and each pri- 
soner is provided with a tub and the means of cleaning his cell. 
This effected, the corridors, galleries, and entrances are cleaned by 

} separate dutachmeiita, each of which is pointed toa pur icularduty 
under the inspection of the officers, who watch them either ia the 
corridors or from the light iron bridge: which connect the 
galleries, 
men are povided with their too’s and materials by the trade 
instructors, and work in their cells till seven, when the bell rings for 
breakfast, which consists of three-quarters of a pint of cocoa, male 
with three-quarters of an ounce of the pnre flake and two ou’ ces of 
milk, and sweetened with six drachms of molasses, From eight to 
nine o'clock is the hour for chapel, and afterwarda the prisoners who 
are not either in the infirmary or undergoing punishment attend, a 
section at a time, for school and exercise, resuming their work when 
they have occupied the hour given to each, oni all returning to their 
cells at twelve o'clock. For the las: half hour, it being now vpon the 
stroke of twelve, [ have been wa'ching that long line of men, elad in 
the coarse, greyish-brown prison dress, walking rap‘dly in single file 
along the narrow strips of pavement whic are laid down in concentric 
rings in the exerci-ing-yards. There's no lagginy, forthey are made to 
move forward at a brisk pace; and although communications occa- 
sionally pass between them, even at the distance at which they are 
separated, it must be difficult to the nninitia'ed to bestow many con- 


fidences on each other. There are four of there airing-grounds; but | 


the men who are under punishment exercise in separate yards— 
several long-walled and whitewashed alleys all radiatiog from a 
central building like a anbstantial, dome-covered summer-bouse to the 
different divisions of the building from which the prisoners are 
brought. The walls of the “summer-house”’ just mentioned seen 
to consist of strong doors, each of which is the end of one of the 
yards, and can overlook it by means of a wire-guarded epercure. It 
is not there that I am etanding, however, bu’ at the very summit of 
the prison, to which, accompanied by the governor, I have a cended 
eo many spiral staircases that I am not a little giddy. Here the visitor 
may obtain a birdseye view of the grounds, of the divisions of the 
yards, of the long brown stream of prisoners moving in circles round 
the brick paths; of the outer walls, where the warders’ honses stand 
like postern-towers; and of that divison where some privileged 
prisoners, whose good condnet entitles thr m to the small amount of asao- 
ciation labour accorded at Pentonville, are busy with spade and barrow. 

Bat twelve strikes, and ali the meu are onc» more busy in their cells, 
There is time before dianer to see the storerooms, where great pilea of 
cloth for convict garments, a stock of “liberty clothes” for discharged 
prisoners, according to their previous position; and a wonderfa: 
ass ortment of calico, canvas, tweed, and boots and shoes of all makea 
and sizes, occupy the shelves of a series of apartments below the 
basement, almost exactly resembling the warchouse of some large 
City firm, 

The most attractive manufacture of Pentonville seems to be orna- 
mental mata and rugs, including heartbrugs, Ot these there are an 
almost endless variety of very euperior quality, and many of them of 
bright colours and handsome patterns, 
is another 


them to display some of the goods they have ia charge speaks volumes 
in favour mf such a relaxation of prison rigour in some cases. The 
other associations are those of the bakers and the couks, so as dioner- 
time is-approaching and [ am ag reaps a convict repas:, I hasten to 
see how tha principal meal of the day will be dispensed. 

The water for the nse of the prison is obtained from an artesian 
well, and woe betide the contractor who should supply an adulterated 
article for prison diet, 

Oa the journey to the kitchen it is worth while to turn aside to 
diecover the meaning of the aromatic smell which pervades a portion 
of the offices abuttivg on one of the yards. Jt is here that the cocoa 
nibs are roasted, ground, and flaked, 8 that there can be no possibility 
of any spurious admixture, Scarcely Jess pleasant is the odour from 
the batch of bread which is just being drawn from the ovens in the 
bakery Of the 560 prisoners in Pentonvi!l» Prisonit may be doubted 
whether one ever ate bread so pure as that of which be now receives 
twenty ounces aday. The quality is that known among bakers as 
the best seconds, but of flour which undergoes a very rigid exam- 
ination, and with no adultera’ion in the process of manufac ure. The 
—- which lie ia long rows, are sma'l, and of the shape known as 
* bricks,’ 

Having seen and written something of the bakeries of the metro- 

liz, and the bread made in them, I believe that the prizon bread of 

eutonville is equal if not superior to that which is ordinarily con- 
sumed by middle-class families. 

There isa slight buatle ia the kitchen jnst now, for the 560 dinners 
will have to be served in some ten or twelve minutea, and the great 


hot pipes by which all the cooking is effected; while one of the che/s 
is already busy cutting and weighing the aliowance of meat. Here, 
tco, the assistant cooks are mostly military prisoners, aud do their 


subdetantial meal, and the soup wh'ch is now st’eamiog from the open 
coppers and making the rather dark underground kitchen still more 
foggy, is as etrong and rich of meat as tha’ usually sold at the best 
eatiag-houses in London, Crede experto. The potatoes are of the 


past, charity dinners included, 
and mutton on alternate days, and the liquor of yesterday's boil- 
ing is ede into to-day's soup by the addition of shins or other coarse 
paris of beef, carrots, onions, and a little reasoning. 

The ordinary rations for diuner are four ounces of cooked meat 
without bone, half a pint of the soup jast mentioned, a pound of 
potatoes, and five ounces of bread. Men working in association, or 
those for whom ex'ra diet is ordered, have two pounds of potatoes, 
while of course the men ia the iofiemary receive whatever is ordered, 
even wice or spirits, if necessary. 

Several large wooden trays have already been brought forward and 
filled with round tin cana, each of which contains a partition to 
divide the meat and potators from the soup. When these are filled 
a wooden flap opens in the floor of the corridor above the kitchen, 
aud they are raised by means of a lifting appsratus, the iron rois of 
which reach from the bottom to the top of the building. Those 
rations destined for the lower cella are wheeled along the corridors in 
trucks, while for the upper series the iron ‘ops of the parallel galleries 
make a tramway, and the trucks are pushed along the corridor with 
wonderful ease and dispatch, ‘Two officers attend each truck, one of 
them opens the equare fap in the door of each cell, upon which, as it 
falls inwards and makes a cort of shelf or table, the other deposits 
the ration, so that the whole of the prisoners are served in an 
incredibly short space of time, 

The afternoon passes principally in the ordinary work of the prison 
until balf-past five, which is the prisovers’ supper time, This meal 
consists of a pint of gruel, made with an onnce and a half of meal 
and sweetened with six drachms of molaszes, together with five ounces 
of bread. Tae personal cleanliness of the prisoners is strictly enforced, 
and a series of baths, inclosed by separate boxes where there is room 
to dress and undress, occupies a portion of the building, It is no part 
of my intention to express in these articles any opinion on the relative 
| merits or demerits of “ our convict system.” I virited these prisons 
to describe, no’ to discuss; but I may say without prejndice that at 
Pentonville, at least, the health avd physical comfort of the British 
felon is better cared for than that of the ordinary British pauper, and 
receives more earnest attention than that of the Britich soldier or the 
British sailor. 

The principal distiactions made at Pentonville are 
prisoners who are known to be desperate and dangerous, the uoruly 
criminals sent back from the public works to undergo a eecond pro- 
bation, those who are working out their first nine months’ preparation, 
| and the men who have conducted themselves eo well as to be entitled 
to a badge and to the advantage of association work, Although 
corporal punishment is sometimes resorted to, the usual discipline 
for the worst part of the prisoners is the dark cell and the punish- 
ment diet, which consists of only a pound of bread a da; and water 
to drink. Thia is eaid to be more effectual than any ot 
| although many of the old offenders care very litue for the 


r met: 
* horrors " 


The cleaning completed with miltary precision, tho | 


To attend to the storerooms | 
privilege of certain associated prisoners, and the bright | 
look which comes into the faces of the men as the governor orders | 


coppers of soup are bubbling, and the pstatoes are sterming over the | 


work admirably. The dicner at Pentonville is a good, nourishing, — 


mealiest and the soup the meatiest that I have tasted for some time | 
The dietary orders include beef | 


bet ween the | 
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| of the black room, and sleep away the greater part of their time there, 
| These cells are similar to those af Millbank, and arc placed under the 
same regulations, 
“@ of the most common offeners is talking in chapel, or otherwise 
endeavouring to establish communications with auother prisoner, It 
would be idle to suppose that these atteap's are always de‘ected, 
| and the utmoas vigilnoce ia Inadequate to prevent it. “The chapel, 
which is a] irge square building, was formerly firted with long seats, 
divided into entirely separate stalls, concealing the prisoners from 
each other, the officers occupying very elevated desks commanding 
the whole area of the floor. These were found inadequate to prevent 
communication, however, since they in reality gave greater oppor- 
tunities for the prisoners to conceal their facea, and now only 
ordinary forms are plaved along the ground floor, the seats beside 
the bigh pulpit being reserved for the governor and deputy goveraor. 
The warders occupy raised seats, similar to those of the monitors’ 
desks at schools, which ate placed a'ong the walla, so that each 
officer can overlook about six forma, and it ia believed that there is 
now less talking even uuder cover of the prayer-book and during 
the responses. : Bat some of the older prisoners can speak wirhout 
moving a muscle of the face, and even in the cells various methods 
of commuopicating by signal taps upoa the wall have been from time 
to time discovered. 

_ The prisoners are dranghted from the chapel by means of a sort. of 
signal-plate which stands in the lubby at the entrance ; and is worked 
| in a similar way to the contrivances used ia offices for showing the 

date of (he month, by shifting a card opposite a hole in the front of 
the box, This summons each section of the congregation to retura 
to the ceils in proper order, 

There is but litt'e time to walk through the clean and airy iofirmar 
and to visit the violent prigoner who his been placed in the ris 
padded cell, for already fresh arrivals are here from Millbank, 
| and our two ruffians among them. He of the lowering face has 
already received an indifferent character: he is still mooiy, 
sullen, and apparently hopeless, His companion looks round him 
with a mingled — of indignation and cunning. He will work 
well and keep quiet, and will get a badge, and finally reduce his 
sentence by a ticket of leave, but perhaps neither for his own good 
nor that of the community, They are both standing now with the 
r.st of the prisoners who have come from Millbank handenffed. Tne 
doc'or, who has received a certifica’e of their health, inspects them, 
presently, asking them a few questions, and is followed by tae 
governor, who speaks to them kindly but firmly of the ‘disci- 
— and reg»lations of the prison, After a short address 

rom the chaplain, they are marshalled into one or two rooms, 
ache to stripping for examination and the bath, a regu- 

ation necessary to prevent them frem concealing any article 
of which they may have contrived to possess themselves, 
and particularly letters, of which they will be allowed to receive one 
from their friends every three months, subject to gcod conduct and 
the inspection of all letters (either sent or received) by the governor 
and chaplain, The two whose period of servitude has here reached 
its eecond stage are consigned to eeparate corridors, One of them (the 
intractable) i standing with folded arms and clenched hands in the 
very middle of his cell, glaring like some sullen, half-tamed brute 
who will presently dash itself against the door. ‘I'he other is seated 
on his stool, looking on the ground; but he gets up presently and 
turns carelessly to a printed form which hangs against the wall with 
the card already mentioned. This is a “Notice to Convicts,” 
explaining how he may receive a visit from his friends after a certain 
pericd of good conduct ; how he may receive a diet superior to that 
already described ; how he may, by indnstry and similar good con- 
duct, become entitle? toa badge, which will entitle him to certain 
| privileges, the principal of which will at first behis recommendation to 
| the Gratuities that are placed to the credit of certain prisonera, asd 
may be increased at enc stage until, when he reaches the public 
works, they wiil amount to about t-npence a week for the whole time 
of his subsequent servitude ; and how he may, if he persevere in his 
| g00d endeavours, be placed in such a position on his removal to the 
public works that the term for which he ia sentenced may be 
| shortened cne fourth by a ticket of leave. The new prisoner is 
| enly di-tarbed from his contemplat‘on of these advantages by the 
arrival of his supper, and as the can of grue! is pushed in at the open 
| trap it may be conjectured that he is already looking beyond the 
| probation of Pentonville, and anticipatiog the outdoor labour of the 
sle of Portland, whither I intend to follow him, 

In concluding th’s description of the two first stages of penal 
servitude, it is necessary to mention that the Jilastrations of Mill- 
bank Prieon printed in last week's namber are from Mr, Mayhbew's 
valuable and interesting book, “Criminal Prisons of London,’ pub- 
lished by Merers, Griffia, Bohn, and Co. The present writer having 
| compared his own impressions and some of the iaformation be had 
| Obtained with those portiovs of the above work which treat par- 
| ticularly of these two prisons, was glad to find many of bis 

observa’ions confirmed. ‘The Criminal Prisons of London and 

Scenes of Prison Life” includes a larger mass of most valuable and 

interesting isformation about prison disciplive in general than has 

ever before beon brought together in the compass of a single volume, 


“THE FLUTE REHEARSAL.” 

Ix the picture from which our Engraving is taken, M. Boulanger 
has given us an example of that luxurious domestic life which was 
carried to 1ts highest perfection in Pompeii. Indeed, it is scarcely 
too much to say that it is a reproduction, but fuller of life and 
| colour, of those scenes which have been preserved by collecting in 
| the gallery of the Louvre the wall decorations of some of the buried 
houses. In these old pictures —— of the very walls them- 
selves) we find depicted figures of everyday life, as well as poetical 
symbols, n mphs, and goddesses ; and it is the very faithfulness of 
detail whic: oe value to M. Boulanger’s picture, while the breadth 
and grace of the drawing prove that he has the perceptions of a 
highly-educated artist. This flute rehearsal was a very important 
matter where the music of this particular instrument accom- 
panied those exquisite and lavish banquets for which earth, air, 
and sea were ransacked to find delicacies, Eating, amongst the 
soft and luxurious ———_ was a pleasure to which all the senses 
must be attuned, and the melody of the flutes coming faintly from 
some distant gallery fitly soothed tho almost satiated gourmets. 
This was one of the great enda of music; but there are numerous 
remains in the buried cities which show that it was also regarded by 
the highly educated as an accomplishment which was so closely allied 
to poetry as to be almost inseparable from it. The harp and flute, 
however, were the most perfect and the most usual instruments, as 
better fitted for the soft or lively airs which yy accompanied 
a feast; and on these even the indolent nobles and the haughty 
dames frequently displayed a proficiency which could only have eon 
the result of continued practice. 

es 

SPRECH DAY AT CHRIST'S HosriTaL.—Monday was speech day at Christ's 
Hospital. The Lord Mayor and several members of the Corporation attended 
service at Christ Church, Newgate-street, and heard a sermon there preached 
by the Rev. W. Romania, M.A. The service over, his Lordship and other 
members of the Corporation proceeted to the hall of the hospita!, where the 
speeches were delivered. The oration in praise of the founders was delivered 
by Mr. J. H. Wylie. There was not mach of novelty in the proceedings. 

TuE DISTRESS IN THE NORTH —The weekly meeting of the Central 
Exccutive Relief Committee was held on Monday in the Manchester Tow: - 
hall—Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth, Bart., in the chair, The hon. secretary 
reported that the balance in the bank was £292,691 184, 3d., and that 
£379 24, 44, had been received during the week. The report presented by 
Mr. Farnall stated, “ That on the 12th instant there was a decrease in the 
number of persons receiving parochial relief in twenty-seven unions in the 
cotton-manufacturing districts, as compared with the number so relieved in 
the previous week, of 800. Tho pauperism of this week is less by 24,555 
than that of the corresponding week of 1862, The total weekly cost of out- 
| door relief on the 12th inst. was £8647 3s. 1d.; in the corresponding week 
| of 1861 it was £2267 lus. 7d. ; there is, therefore, an increase of £6379 6a, 64., 

or 281°3 per cent. In the corresponding week of 1862 it was €10,020 6s, 11d, 

The amount of money in the hands of the treasurers of the above unions 
| on the 12th instant was £95,568 4s. &d. Mr. Maclure, hon. sec., reported 
| that the number of ablebodied men relieved by the relief committces was 
| 22,932; ablebodied women, 37,647 ; children under six years of age, 54,294; 
| aged persons, 5124: total relieved by the relief commitiee, 119,997, Several 
! grants were made, and the meeting then adjourned, 
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Tus is our picture THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, DEDICATED BY NATURAL SELECTION TO DR, CHARLES DARWIN ed ge Ig 
of the slow boy, un- ‘ before she thought ot 
poetical enough him- anne 

rata roe | ante ees 


great poet as ‘Creep- 
ing like Snail unwil- 
lingly to school.”’ 
What a that 
Shakspeare had no op- 

rtunity of meeting 

arwin! for, be sure it 
he had, he would at 
once have discovered 
that this unpromising 
youth not only crept 
like snail, but that ho 
was ‘*Snail,’’ or, at 
least, Snail’s lineal de- 
ecendant; that, de- 
veloping through dark 
ages long past, from 
1Dunce’s cap and a 
age | old Pegtop into 
a mollusc on a garden 
wall, bis fortune had 
been to grow up, under 
the auspices of Lord 
Stanley and the edu- 
cational minute, into 
this identical Master 


v-ry morning after her 
arival she was seen 
walking about the town 
or on the beach bh- 
tween the Imperial 
residence and the Port 
Vieux, the celebrated 
bathing-place. 
Twenty years ago 
Biarritz was an insigmi- 
ficant, sandy, weedy 
looking village; to-day 
it is a handsome towr, 
increasing in size and 
splendour, containing 
handsome hotele, lodg - 
inz-houses, and cafcr, 
and * crowded ™.witu 
gaily-dressed visitors. 
It has been said a 
hundred times that 
wherever the Parisian 
goes there he will<re- 
produce Paris, and the 
truth of this is espe- 
cially striking at 
Biarri'z. Tho casino, 
the coffee-rooms, tho 
ices, the newspapers, 
the restaurants, and 
the theatre — where 
favourite performers 
appear every night— 
a'l serve to carry the 
mind back to the be- 
loved boulevard. The 
streets of this charm- 
ing watering-place are 
even more gay than 
those of the capital, 
with their varieties ot 
French and Spanish 
costumes (some of them 
brilliant in colvur), 
their sparkling _ ba- 
zaars, and the con- 
stant clatter of chara- 
a-bano, omnibuses, 
and coaches. The 
most notable resorta 
of the visitors are 60 
near at hand, too—the 
whole delight of the 
place lies within 60 
small a compass, The 
Cambo, Koland’s Pass, 
the Chambro d'Amour, 
the valley which re- 
echoed to Charlemagne 
the death blast on the 
horn announcing the 
fall of the warrior in 
Rencesvalles— all are 
reached go easily. 
Then there is tho 
votive chapel on tho 
crags of San Marcial, 
where a lamp burns 


ing should ever turn 
7 this as a result’ 
ow, if they could 
only shove the young 
er on a little 
farther, 0 as to make 
his leesons of some 
avail to him, educa- 
tional minutes might 
b> worth the paper 
they are written on. As 
it is, were a few hun- 
dred thousand of our 
Master Properjohns 
made to ‘‘throw back ” 
on to the original 
garden wall, they 
would do less harm to 
the espaliers in our 
ens than they are 
likely to do to our 
little boys and girls 
who favour the same 
school; and if wo 
could, at the same 
time, throw back the 
schoolmasters and 
their patrons into the 
fine old Donkey from 
which they spring, 
good might result to 
said sonsand daughters 
in cheap donkeyman- 
ship on Ramagate 
Sands and elsewhere, 
C.H.B. 


BIARRITZ. to commemorate 
Tu French Court is victory of the Spanish 
ing a long holiday army in the war of 


independence ; and two 
singular religious es- 
tablishments, the 
**Servants of Marie,’’ 
if to which is joined the 
4 sisterhoods of — the 
(/ ) * Repenties,’’ and that 
of the ‘* Bernardines.” 


ance. ae These are all at some 
It need scarcely little distance from 


mentioned that a very = : - 

goodly company of our 7 as oe : mew ae the town, the first 

own countrymen and No, 18.—UNWILLINGLY TO SCHOOL.—(pRAWN BY C. H, BENNETT.) of them having been 

countrywomen have originally founded by 
nt part (at least) of the season at the favourite resort of the | little Court etiquette observed; and their Imperial Majesties live the Abbe Cestac at Bayonne, and intended as a sort of penitentiary 


mpreas ; and, indeed, it would be difficult to find a place where | very much as other people do, and move about visiting the different to receive the most un: ortunate class of young women. Those poor 
a week or two could be passed with more satisfaction. Inthe first | places of interest, or strolling on the beach or the slopes, almost | outcasts who desired to reform were received as Jilles repenties at 
place—and this is a great recommendation, of course—there is very | unattended. Of course the whole district is familiar to the Empress, | the Orphan Asylum at Bayonne, and the Abbé, aided by nis sister, 


at Biarritz; and while 
the autumn days con- 
tinue so bright and 
warm even in Paris it is 
scarcely probable that 
returning tourists will 
yet make their appear- 
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rigour amidst their straw huts, performing common field labour 
upon the land which they have contrived to render fertile. They 
may be seen with their robes of undyed wool, marked with a blue 
cross upon the shoulders, stooping at their work on the way towards 
the Chambre d’ Amour and the lighthouse. 

Of the new buildings at Biarritz, of course cne of the most 
attractive is the new Imperial residence, or, as it is now called, the 
Villa Eugénie, at the entrance of the town. 

The villa is nearly at the water's edge, and stands on a terrace, 
the base of which at high tides is beaten by the sea. A few years 
ago, the piece of land attached to it was but a sandy plain. 
now covered with verdure and shrubs; is inclosed by wooden 
palisades, and is irrigated by moans of small canals, which are fed 
from an artificial lake at a short distance. ’ : 

This handsome residence is admirably in keeping with the other 


It is | 


buildings in its vicinity, the principal of which is a special bathing- | 


establishment, devoted to the use of their Majesties. 


TWO NEW ORATORIOS. 

Tite truth of the vulgar proverb, ‘It never rains but it pours,” 
has just received a now illustration at the provincial musical festivals. 
Yoar after year we go on complaining that our great choral societies 
peraist in giving the samo cteraal oratorios (eternal in more senses 
than one), and now we are suddenly favoured with two new works 


thin a fortnight. t 
should have pa represented at a festival of the three choirs, a 


time-honoured charitable institution, famed for its adherence to | 
The press has for years been constantly | 


tine and precedent. 
aping upon ~ directors of the quiet and comfortable musical 
meetings which are annually held in some one of the three cathedral 
cities in question to do something for art as well a3_for charity, and 
to attempt, at least, some fresher novelty than ‘‘The Messiah’’ or 
“Tne Dettingen Te Deun.”’ ‘ 
suggestion will be repeated for some time tocome. The respected 
organists of Worcester, Gioucester, and Horeford need not worry 
themselves wich the task of deciphering new scores, but may devote 
al theie leisure to the study of the four or five masterpieces 
of which the normal festival programmes are composed. In this 

1cular instance the new oratorio has not proved unremunorative ; 
but then it 1s said, and with very plausible reason, that all the 
tickets were bought up by one gentleman for distribution among his 


friends; and rumour, moreover, whispers that the benevolent indi- | 


vidual in question is no other than the munificent patron who last 
autumn paid all the expenses of the splendid performaace of Horr 
Schachnor’s work at Exeter Hall. As we noticed the oratorio, or 
sacred cantata, as we should perhaps rather style it, ab the time of 
its production, we shall not again enter iato a discussion of its 
merits; for, although it has only been once before performed in 
Eogland, it is no longer a novel'y to the musical amateurs of London. 
We protested at the timo of its production against the tone adopted 


We question whether any such | 


| 
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Stull more remarkable is it that one of these | 
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ore. Mr. Weiss’ ico told well in the 
fake on ae — aa Mdme. Lemmens- 
e work. The orchestra 
would have been more 


| Smith as primo 
| three ballads with which he was entrusted 
| Sherrington sang deliciously throughout th 
and chorus, highly efficient in themselves, 
| successful had Mr. Silas left the baton in the hands of 
| who conducted all the other performances. 


The mention of the conductor This, a oantale, entitled ‘* Richard 


the oratorio was the reverse, 
and is quite worthy to be placed side by sid2 with ‘* Undine,” a 


final chorus to denote the prisoner's fortunate rescue, r 
this, however, comos a pretty piquant arietta for the page, “ What’s 
all this?’? and also a soldiers’ chorus, impressed with the true 
Weberian stamp, and worthy the pen of Mr. Benedict’s gifted 
master, The cast comprised the names of Malle. Titiens, Miss 
Palmor, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley; and the general 
execution was above reproach, : . ; 

With the exception of these three novelties, neither festival pre- 
sented any features worthy of notice. Both, however, have been 
unusually successful in a pecaniary sense, and by both the local 
charities will be largely benefited. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 
Tho HaYMAnKET reopened on Monday with ‘* Founded on Facts,”’ 


| “Charles X{L,’” ‘The Bengal Tiger,” and the ‘ Galician Fete.” 
| The interior has been so entirely altered and renovated that its 


| 


by several of our contemporaries in condemning it as being didactic | 


instead of dramatic. It nas no dramatic interest, becauss it is not 
intended to bo dramatic. ‘To complain of Israel's Return from 
Babylon”’ on the soore of its being didactio is about as reasonable as 
it would be to condemn a sermon for iss lack of dramatic interest. 
Hore Sohachner certainly canaot ba azsused of treating his sabject 
in too heavy a style, In the choruses ho has carefully avoided the 
employment of the fiuyue, the severest form of writing, except in two 
instances; but even in these he has abstained from working the 
subjects with any claboratioa. Tae oratorio, on the other hand, 
abounds ia choruses of a light and joyful character, while the 
concerted pieces are eminently simple and melodious. Tae solos, 
we fear, have scarcely individuality enough to make them seize the 
public taste; butaneveninghymn ‘ Hark! ’tis the breeze of twilight,” 
a well-written specimen of a ‘‘canon on the octave,’’ will unques- 
tionably become highly popular. Even here the composer seems to 
have been most anxious to avoid excessive seriousness, tor the melody 
is at least as weil adapted for a devceuse as fora hymn, It is, how- 
ever, suave and effective, and, lying well within the means of 
ordinary amateurs, will be gladly welcomed on maay dull Sunday 
evenings, when a ‘‘little musis to serious words’’ is attempted, 
in order to beguile the heavy time away. 

It *‘ Israel's return from Babyion’’ is to be described as a didastio 
oratorio, ‘‘ Joash’’ is certainly entitled to tho epitaet of dramatic. 
And in this we find a certain fitness; for the one, a sermon, was 
preached in a cathedral, while the other, an opera, was performed 
in a concert-hall. We use the term palinwrss A when we style Mr. 
Silas’s work an opera; for it is so essentially dramatic that it 
may be better described as theatrica'. Whether it proceeds from a 
frantic desire to achieve popularity at any cost, or from the natural 
bent of his inclination, or from a theory that a ‘‘ sacred drama,’’ as 
‘Joash’’ is styled, should, like any other lyric play, be made as 
effective as possible, we know not; but it 1s certain that almost 
without an exception every ‘‘ member’’ of the work is much better 
adapted to opera than to oratorio. Athaliah being the hervine, Mr. 
George Linley, the writer of the libretto, has uahappily ontered into 
direct competition with Racine, and Mr. Silas with Mendelssohn. 
The text is wretchedly poor, and to this ciroumstance the composer 
may not unfairly attribute part of his failure. But for the greater 
part he is himself responsible. He seems to have suppressed his owa 
individuality in order to reproduce the forms which he thinks are 
most popular in England, and his work betrays all the weakness and 
uncertainty which we believe to be invariably the result of insincerity. 
There is plenty of melody of a very commonplace charaster to be 
found in the work; plenty of ‘now and strange’? harmonies to 
strike harshly upon the ear; plenty of novel instrumental effects to 


| in enormous skirts. 


| young fisherman, but prefers flight with a gentleiman, 


oldest habitué would find it diflioult to recognise. Comfort and 
c'eanliness reign supreme, The o!d iron, old coverings, and old 
horschair have been swept away to the more congenial regions of the 
ragshop. Altogether, it is impossible to congratulate Mr. Buckstone 
sulliciontly on the clean sweep that he has made. The dress circle 
has been remodelled, the partitions between the boxes have been 
removed, and the walls covered with a gray and gold coloured paper, 
and the seats—no longer schoolboys’ forms, badly stuffed and 
bristling—are large a handsome chairs covered with Utrecht 
velvet. A man may now sit in the Haymarket Theatre without 
having to double his legs under him or to place them sideways, 
uaconscious of his coat-tails, and unmindful of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of crinoline. Two new staircases lead to the stalls, to 
which another row has been added; and here the same ample pro- 
vision has been made for gentleman favoured by nature with lengthy 
lower limba and ladies condemned by fashion to perpetual immersion 
Tho bones of the visitors to the gallery have 
been also protected from abrasion. Thore are backs to all the seata, 
and—crowning comfort !—the basket-women have been abolished, 
and have gone their way with the dirt and inconvenience of the late 
salle. Ofthe performance on the opening night there is little need 
to speak. Mr. Compton's Mr. Sceptic is familiar to the public, and 
Mr. Wigan, Mr. Buckstone, and Mrs. Wigan have 80 recently per- 
sonated their respective characters in ‘Charles XII.’’ and in 
“The Bengal Tiger’’ that their merits are still fresh in the memory. 
‘Finesse’? ig to be revived on Monday, and Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Mathews are shortly to appear in a new comedy written by Mr. 
Leicester Buckingham. Tae reappearance of Lord Dundreary does 
not take place, I believe, before Christmas. 

At Devry Lane a new serio-comic drami, called “The Deal 
Boatman,’’ has been produced, and, from the applause at the termi- 
nation of each act and the loud call for the author, we should unhesi- 
tatingly say with great success, had not experience made us dis- 
trustful of ‘‘ first-night’’ enthusiasm. The story of the new drama 
is briefly told—Mary Vance, an orphan adopted by old Jacob Vance, 
a Deal boatman, is on the point of marriage with Mat Bramber, a 

yur sang, 
of the name of Edmund Leslie, the nephew of Sir John Wanphion. 
A treacherous tutor—one George Prescott, M.A.—reveals the 
marriaga of the lovers to the proud Baronet, who is on 
the point of disinheriting his nephew when he discovers, by 
the means of two portraits, that the orphan girl is his 
own long-lost daughter. Neither plot nor incident can boast of 
novelty ; but I am bound to say that a full audience listened to the 
uoravelment of the story with great interest. Mr. Belmore—the 
gentleman who made so favourable an impression at the Princess's 


| as the Softy in an adaptation from Miss Braddon’s novel of *‘ Aurora 


Floyd’’—appeared foe the first time in one of those characters of 
mingled humour, good nature, and pathos which have so long been 
held to be the especial property of Mr. Webster, and played with 
a depth of conception and power of execution that fairly delighted 
his auditors, who summoned him twice before the curtain. Mr. 


| Belmore is evidently no mere furcenr, only capable of the comic 


interest the listener ; but there is scarcely a piece that could possibly | 


touch or affect him deeply. From this general condemnation we 
must except a six- chorus, ‘‘Oh, worship the Lord,” as being 
cleverly written and really eifective; and also two prayers, one for 
soprano, ‘“Saffer not, O Lord,” the other ‘* Teach me, O Lord,’ 
both of which are melodious, while both are imbued with that 


devotional spirit which we miss so sadly in the rest of the work. | 


An acrimonious person ignorant of its authorship might, on hearing 
the oratorio for the first time, imagine the melodies to have been 
written down by some admirer quand méme of Mr. Balfe, and 
the harmonies to have been added by some inattentive pupil of 
Mendelssohn. 

Ia the execution of their works the two composers were not equally 
fortuuate. Some good star seems to watch over Herr Schachner's 
destiny, for oa both occasions his work has been performed with 
Se ee The choruses were most admirably given 
by the uni! cathedral choirs of the three cities, Worcester, 
Hereford, and Gloucester, assisted by a contingent from Birmingham 
and a few leading choristers from London. The band, too, played 
very well; and great credit is due to Mr. Done, the organist and 
conductor, for the good execution of the whole work. Such a 
voval quartet as that formed by the principal singers cannot be 
matched in Europe. Mdile. Titiens was in splendid voice, and 
took infinite pains with the work of her compatriot; Miss Palmer 
sang with 
though his part had been a ag instead of a bad one; and the 
glorious tenor-like notes of Mr. Santley’s high baritone voice rang 
nobly through the cathedral aisles. Mr. Silas, as we have said, was 
less rf Mdlle. Titiens and Miss Palmer were both hoarse 
during all the Norwich festival, and we cannot accept Mr. Montem 


| allusions were made that would have been 


irable feeling; Mr. Sims Reeves exorted himself as | 


| 


and somewhat ignoble angie of dramatic character, but a genuine 
artist who can sound every note of passion and of feeling. Mrs. 
Edmund Falconer personated a homely housekeepor with her accus- 
tomed ability. Mr. Barrett was a dignified Baronet, and Miss Rose 
Leclercq a very charming bride. The remainder of the d/amuatis persona 
were well sustained. Tho author of the piece is Mr. F. 0. Burnand, 
the well-knowa burlesque writer and contributor to the pages of 
Punch and Fun; and I understand that this is his first attempt at 
the “serious ’’ drama. 

A new farce, with the suggestive title of ‘ Whore’s your Wife ?”” 
has been brought out at the Strano. As might be predicted from 
its name, the imbroglio of the piece turns on the escapades of two 
married men during the absence of their respective mates. The 
farce is a farce in the broadest sense, and here and there I thought 
but, that idently not th i he the ieee : 

ut, as was ev: no! © opinion of the audience, 
who — heartily throughout, I suppose was in 
error. may congratulate the management of this little 
theatre on the acquisition of Mr. Vollairo—an admirable actor, 
of the true vis comica, and ap arently totally 
unconscious of his own powers. He and Mr. Be ford, as the two 
husbands, were as funny as could be desired. Miss Maria Simpson, 
as one injured wife disguised, was all that is—according to popular 
superstition—sorvant-gallish ; and Miss Louisa Thorne, as the other, 
all that could be graceful and charming. The whole piece is a 
triumph of what a Frenchman might call comic conjugal error, 
atoned at last by the discovery that the two wives have only been 
applying a dangerous test to the conduct of their husbands at a bal 
masqué, 

I am glad to record the complete suocess of Miss A. Wilton (a 
sister of the celebrated Miss Marie Wilton), who made her début on 
Tuesday at the New ae gr Thea‘re. The trifling piece of the 
** Little Sentinel’’ affurds but small soope for display of talent; 


| 


Mr. Benedict, | 


brings us to the second , 
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but the new candidate for public favour invested it with her own 
charms. So much elegance, archnoss, and vivacity cannot fai] to 
reach tho highest round of the ladder of dramatic popularity, and | 
shall be somewhat impatient till I see her in a part more worthy of 
her. 


iLtferature. 
Se ee 
Eleanor's Victory. By M. E. Brapvown, Author of “ Lady Audloy’s 
Secret,” ‘‘ Aurora Floyd,’’ &c. 3 vols, ‘Tinsley Brothers. 


What, in the name of goodness gracious and other influential 
parties—what is a sensation story? <A story, to be sure, in which 
suspense is the main trick; a story in which the reader is kept in 
the samo sort of fever as the gambler or the witness of a bull-tight, 
It is as artificial as a gladiatorial show or a Blondin danco; for a 
story may cause strong sensations, like the ‘“ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
the ‘Amber Witch,’’ or ‘‘ Undine,’’ and yet not be a sensation 
story, because it is so simple. And thus we see the old lesson 
brought home to our doors again. We have only to ecratch civilisation 
with a pin to find the barbarism underneath. A mere Bensation- 
monger is a clever, trained savage, catering for savages less clever, 
The question is at what point does the sensation-monger rise into 
the artist’ And, next, to which of the two schools, Pagan or 
Christian, does the artist belong’ And here we have to set right a 
point as to which our contemporary, the Saturday reviewer, is in 
error, He complains of the suddenness of Eleanor’s “ swooping round 
in a fow pages ’’ tothe doctrine of forgiving injuties. Ho seems to 
think, though he doesnot use thatillustration, that Eleanor is converted 
after the manner of the miser in the old stage direction, * //.)y 1/,¢ 
miser leans against the side-scenes and grows generous ;’’ and that 
a more fitting termination to such a tale would have been ong 
embodying that other stage direction, ‘ /ere the characters all sta) 
one another and die, leaving the stage as bloody as may be.’ But the 
reviewer is wrong, for we are expressly told, on page 231 of vol iti., 
that ‘‘she did not abandon her idea of vengeance all at once; but 
little by little, by very slow degrees, her mind became reconviled to 
the idea that sbe had failed in her scheme of retribution, and that 
there was nothing left her but to try and justify herself in the sight 
of the husband she loved.’? We should like to see our conte- 
porary’s excuses upon this little matter. 

‘‘ Eleanor's Victory ’’ is founded on one of the best ideas that ever 
entered a novelist’s head. Our contemporary calleit ‘* bright ;"’ but 
a young daughter with her father’s murderer to hunt out and punish 
is more than a ‘‘bright’’ conception—it is truly tragic. It may 
very well happen that the writer to whom it has occurred should 
some day give all the critics the slip and come down upon them 
with a truly great work. It is, in fact, not so easy as it may appear 
to do justice to a book like this of Miss Braddon.* Lt is ‘unques- 
tionably a good novel, well worth reading, and not easily to 
be forgotten. It is free from all the coarser elements of 
‘‘sensation,’’ containing nothing worse than forgery. It is 
written with a clearness and a straightforwardness which are 
of themselves striking merits, It has a real, vividly- wrought 
story in it, It has some capital character-sketching. ' We said 
on # former occasion that Miss Braddon had already taken the 
question of productive power out of our hands. And, this being 
said, the reader may well ask what more is wanted? Let us, ut 
any rate, glance at the plot. 

A good-natured old spendthrift of a father is receiving an allow- 
ance from a daughter by a first wife—an allowance for himself, He 
has one daughter by a second wife—Eleanor, the heroine, now a girl 
of fifteen—and he also receives at the opening of the story a remit- 
tance from the same person, the half-sister, on behalf of Eleanor. 
The money is accompanied by solemn warnings to take care of it. 
Toe old man vows he will, and resonts as a cruel injury tho 
suggestion that he may, possibly, let even this intrusted money slip 
through his fingers. Yet that is just what he does. Being forced 
to hold it in his possession for a few hours, he permits himself to be 
robbed of it bya gambler—Launcelot Davrell, the villain of the tale, 
Overwhelmed by remorse and self-scorn, the weak o!d fellow takes 
poison, and bequeathes by a letter to his daughter the task of 
avenging him upon the gambler. 

Eleanor 18 a young creature to have such a bequest made to her, 

and it becomes necessary to show how the dreadful trust transforms 
her nature, and how her acceptance of it operates in poisoning any 
relation—such, for example, as that of a wife—which she afterwards 
assumes. But, besides this, the clues she possesses towards the 
discovery of the scoundrel are trivial in the extreme. How she 
uses these in the pursuit of her revenge has also to be shown, And, 
lastly, when tho hated man is discovered, and a crime —not simply 
an injury, but a breach of the law—has put him in her power, it 
becomes necessary to oxhibit Eleanor in the hour of her “ victory’’ 
in such a light as not to revolt modern sympathies, ‘To do all this 
it will be admitted no ordinary ingenuity is required. 
_ But what is chiefly requisite, and what is chietly displayed (for 
in the detail this story is open to much criticism), is a dramatic 
grasp of the elements of the tale. And this Miss Braddon exhibits 
in a very remarkable de In saying, as we have said before, 
that Miss Braddon’s stories are highly dramatic, we have not 
intended to suggest that their plots would bear transferring bodily 
to the boards, A tale is dramatic, instead of epic, when the total 
action lies within a swiftly-returning curve, and when the subordi- 
nate activities of it aro subject ech to a similar law. You might 
carry on ‘* Tom Jones’? almost indefinitely ; but you could not very 
well serve the story of ‘‘Hamlet’’ like that. There is, from the 
first, a certain bounded game to be played out, and the pieces con- 
front one another upon the board in attitudes which promise 
‘‘situations.”” In this respect—in this decided preference of the 
dramatic to the more epic (or processional) mode ot telling a story— 
Miss Braddon stands, we think, atone among recent novelists. 

There is one other prominent particular in which she writes like a 
person accustomed to take ‘‘stage’’ views of things. In hor stories 
there is little exhibition of wrong except as personal injury. This is 
very striking, indeed, and it is eminently ‘‘stagey’’—uéing the 
word not offensively. What the stage demands is, of course, action, 
promptly sweeping round from its aphelion point; and in this sense 
the ordinary drama may be said to be wnmoral, for it has no room 
for conscience apart from personal relations. Inthe highest tragedy 
this is not so, of course; and it seems possible that Miss Braddon 
may rise to at least a height which may prevent our feeling the 
want of strictly ethical elements of conception in what she produces. 
She has clearly discerned the nature of all passion (for Fleanor 
proclaims to an expostulating friend that the purpose of hor life is 
greater than sho is), as giving the individual an ¢/'s/asis—or, 
standing: point outside himself. And, so read, passion is Fate. 
Now, @ pagan conception will never permanently satisiy the 
modern mind ; but, so long as cynicism be escaped, it may be worked 
out with a powor which shall keep the mind fully inflated while 
the spell is on. And there seoms no danger of Miss Braddon 
becoming cynical ; for one of the most obvious of the characteristics 
of her books is their good temper. 

‘*Eleanor’s Victory”? is not, of course, free from small faults. 
Mr. George Combe had only one “o’’ in his name. Woe know 
nothing ot the murder of ‘‘ Mr. Ware” either. Nor do we under- 
stand why Eleanor should have written to Eliza at the Pilasters 
(p. 255, vol. iii.) when Eleanor herself had (p. 204, vol. ii.) removed 
Eliza from tho Pilasters to Dudley-street. It is of course possible, 
however, that we may have overlooked some reason for this. 

* The authoress of these novels having, as it eeemed to us, carefully 
abstained from giving on her titlepages, and so on , any clue to her sex, we 
have hitherto refrained from speaking of her as a lady—which has sometimes 
coxt us a good deal of pains in turning our phraseology. But now, since 
nobody follows our example, and every reviewer writes of ‘‘ Miss Braddon,” 
we see no use in taking so m uch trouble. 


IN 1851 there were 3,015,634 married women in England and Wales; in 
1861 there were 3,488,952, The number of wives who were under twenty-five 
years of age when the census was taken in 1851 was 290,034; but in 1861 the 
number had risen to 350,919, 
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ILLUS 


LAW AND CRIME. 


«OrowNER's ‘quest law’? has been a breed 


since Shakspeare first promulgated the phrase. It 


is time that it should be put into some more 
satisfactory form than that in which it stands at 
present. For years past there have bean difficulties 
and appeals to the Home Office consequent upon 
Coroners insisting upon the production at inquests 
of persons charged with homicide and kept in cus- 
tody by the police authorities. There havo been 
grave impediments to public justice by Coroners’ 
juries returning verdicts of ‘‘manslaughter’’ in 
cases where there existed no legal palliation of the 
crime of ‘ wilful murder.’’ In one caso lately 
a lico magistrate committed a prisoner for 
tril for murder, notwithstanding that a 
Coroner's jury had taken upon themselves to 
return the crime as manslaughter only. Gene- 
rally, however, the magistrates accept the Coroners’ 
verdict. As the law stands, although a criminal 
charged with murder may on his trial be found 
guilty of manslaughter, yet, if indicted for man- 
slaughter, he cannot be convicted of murder. The 
Coroner's jury, no doubt, take into consideration 
that they are not permitted to hear counsel on 
behalf of an accused person, and hence are prone to 
attribute the minor rather than the greater crime. 
Many murderers thus escape just punishment. We 
are inclined to believe that this is rather a vitiation 
of practice than a radical defect in the law. The 
Coroner's court is clearly not established for the 
measurement of the offence of a supposed criminal, 
but for the ascertaining of the cause of death 
of the body before the jury. It may be necossary 
in many cases for the Coroner to exercise his power 
of committal, in order to present an escape. Buta 
verdict stating that the deceased met his death by 
the act of a person named would be quite sufficient | 
to ensure a trial, without, as at present is too fre-| 
quently done, limiting the indictment to the minor 
offence, In the ‘* Masex withcraft’’ case, which 
we comment upon elsewhere, the jury are dis- 
charged without a verdict, being unable to agree, 
although it is said they were unanimous in holding 
one of tho acoused parties guilty of ‘*man- 
slaughter.’’ A case bearing a remarkable analogy to 
this, of ‘‘ducking’’ a ‘* witch,’’ who died in con- 
sequence, is recorded in the ‘* Newgate Culendar.’’ 
In the case last mentioned, which occurred in 1751, 
Thomas Colley was found guilty of and hanged for 
wilful murder. The case bore neither more 
nor less extenuation than that which has just 
occurred at Sible Hedingham. The Coroner's jury 
having thus failed, two prisoners were brought 
before the rural magistrates and charged with 
having ‘‘ assaulted’’ the deceased, and ‘thereby 
caused his death.’’ This uppears a new legal 
periphrasis. We have always Sp Por that a 
wilful, unjustifiable assault causing death (within 
a year and a day), must be either murder or man- 
slaughter. The Essex justices evidently think 
differently, for they have held the prisoners to bail, 
which they have no power to do ina case of felonious 
homicide. 

We have had during the present week another 
case of conflict between the jurisdictions of the Coroner | 
and the istrate. A verdict of wilful murder, 
was returned against a woman, who was thereupon 
taken into custody on the Coroner's warrant. ‘The 
charge was entered at a metropolitan polico court, 
but the magistrate, on being informed that the 
woman was already under committal, marked the 
charge-sheet accordingly, so that the police are 
relieved from all duty of prosecution; a result 
which may, possibly, tend utterly to defeat the ends 
of justice. We repeat, itis time that the oflice and 
functions of the Coroner should be clearly defined, 
to put an end to these collisions and defaults which 
invariably bear in favour of the homicide. 

At the Central Criminal Court, three prisoners | 
were put upon trial before the Common Serjeant on 
a charge of assaulting a policeman. Mr. Ribton 
appeared for the defence, and addressed the jury in 
such a loud tone of voice that the Common Serjeant 
had to request him to moderate his tone, lest the 
defendants’ witnesses, who had been put, as usual, 
into a room adjoining the court, should overhear 
his statement, Perhaps Mr. Ribton imagined that 
this might be rather advantageous to his clients, 
for upon his pereisting in his vociferation, and being 
again remonstrated with by the Bench, the follow- 
ing strange colloquy ensued :— 

Mr. Ribton—My Lord, I am sometimes nervous, and I 


| paid. 


am so now, and when nervous I always speak loudly, and 
1 shall continue to do 80, 
The Common Serjeant —You must conduct yourself with 


proj riety, Sir. 

Mr. Ribton—Propriety, my Lord! I 
am not to be put down. 

The Common Serjeant—I tell you what, Sir, if you do 
not conduct yourself with propriety I will not hear you, 
Sir. Iam Judge, you are counsel; and I again say, that 
if you do not conduct yourself with propriety I will not 

‘ou. 

Mr. Ribton—Do not think to deter me from my duty ; 
1 am not to be put down. . 

The Common Serjeant—That is a most unjustifiable 
ob servation. 

Mr. Ribton—I repeat it, my Lord; I am not to be 

deterred. 
It might bo suggested that, by removing the wit- 
i tlsit of pa 9 all danger from the effects of 
Mr. Ribton’s nervousness might have been obviated. 
But, perhaps, had the witnesses been allowed to 
leave the court, even so far as the public-house 
opposite, they also might have been, on their return, 
more nervous than the learned counsel. The 
Common Serjeant, after requesting Mr. Ribton to 
be silent, quitted the bench and adjourned the 
Court—no lau to the loss of the doorkeepers, 
who might otherwise, possibly, have reali an 
extraordinary increase of fees for admission had it 
become known that a nervous Old Bailey barrister 
was to be seen within. On the following morning 
Mr. Ribton explained that he had intended no 
disrespect to the Bench, but that his earnestness 
had been induced by his interest in behalf of his 
clients, and the explanation was accepted. 

The indictment against ‘‘ Captain’’ Styles, lately 
of the Garibaldian legion, for attempted enlistment 
of British subjects on behalf of the Poles, has been 
disposed of, the defendant having pleaded guilty, 
and having been released on his own recognizances 
to appear and receive judgment when called upon. 

An attorney employed to issue a writ in order to 
save the running of the Statute of Limitatious on 
an old debt lost the writ just previously to the time 
when it might have been renewed. Application 
was thereupon made to Mr. Justice Byles at Judges 
Chambers to allow the required indorsement to be 
made upon a copy of the process, but his Lordship 
said the Act left him no power to render assistance 
under the circumstances, as it directed the endorse- 
ment to be made on the “original writ.’” 


I am doing so. 


POLICE, 

A RAILWAY QUESTION.—Mr. Barnett, of Woolwich, 
Appeared ty a summons before Mr. Traill charging him 
(he being & passenger on the North Kent line of railway) 
with refusing to deliver up his ticket when demanded of 
him, by which he had incurred a penalty of 403. 

Mr, freeland, solicitor to the company, sald the question 
about being raised in the present case was one of im- 
portance to every railway company running trains into 


| metropolitan stations—viz., when and where tickets cou! | 


be demanded of passengers. On the North Kent line of rail- 
way it was the practice, on the arrival of the up-trains at 
New Cross, to collect the whole of the passengers’ tickets 
in order to facilitate their departure upon arrival at 
London Bridge. The present proceediugs were taken 
against the defendant under the first by-law of the 
company, sanctioned by the Board of ‘rate, and which 
provided two things — first, that passengers shonld be 
required to give up their tickets ‘on demand,” and, 
secondly, ** before quitting the company’s premises.” 

Mr. H. Wood, for the defendant, admittet the refusal 
to deliver up the ticket, but contended that no offence 
had been cominitted, inasinuch as the defendant, having 
a ticket for London, was willing and intended to deliver 
up the ticket before quitting the company's premises. 
The reason why the refusal was made to deliver up the 
ticket was that the train was often delayed on reaching 
London, which prevented defendant catching another 
train, and his idea was that the ticket could not legally 
be demanded until the completion of the journey. 

Mr. Traill said he had no doubt whatever that the com- 
pany had the right, under the by-law named, to demand 
tickets of passengers at any station ; but, if this was dis- 
puted, he was willing to grant defendant a case for the 
Court of Queen's Bench, 

Inspector Carpenter, who was in court upon another 
case, suid that by the fast trains on the London and 
Brighton Railway the company’s servants collected the 
tickets of passengers on their entering the carriages. 

Mr. Woo said he would consider whether the defendant 
should be advised to take the decision of a superior court ; 
and Mr. Traill imposed a fine of 52. and costs, which was 


PAINFUL CASE —Edward Charman, bootmaker, was 
brought before Mr. Mansfield, charged as a rogue and 
vagabond, for running away and deserting his wife and 
child, thereby rendering them chargeable to the parish of 
St. Marylebone, 

Mr. Richard Thomas Tubbe, assistant overseer, on behalf 
of the board of guardians, said, * The defendant bas been 
brought up on a warrant charged with deserting his wife 
and child, and I think your Worship will agree with me 
that it is one of the most painful cases ever brought into 
acourt of justice. The desertion took place in August, 
1862, It was early in the month that [ had my attention 
drawn to the case,and on proceeding to 17, Quebec-street, 
1 saw defendant's wife and child in a shocking state of 
destitution, and almost starving. The poor woman was 
very excited, and we had to use every persuasion to get 
her and the child to the workhouse, where every 
care was taken of her. She went into a very low, 
dejected state, and ultimately went out of her mind, 
and had to be conveyed to Hanwell Lunatic Asylum, 
were she now remains. I have seen her lately, and 
her chance of recovery may be considered as hopeless, 
A reward was offered for prisoner's apprehension, but no 
tidings could be got of him till recently. I may say, Sir, 
that to this sad history must be added that the age of the 
wife is only twenty-six years. The child, which was only 
two years old, died on the 4th of November lust.” 

James Race, the warrant-officer to the parish, proved 
apprehending the prisoner. 

Samuel Japp said he knew the prisoner and his wife. 
He behaved very indifferent to her at times. He struck 
her and gave her a black eye. He was often quarrelling 
with her. 

Prisoner, who was well dreased and seemed to take every 
care of himself, said impudently to witness, ** Perhaps you 
had something to do with" —— 

Jupp—You base fellow, to say that! 

Mr. Mansfield—What have you to say to the charge of 
desertion ? 

Prisoner—I lelieve she deserted me, 
show something about it. 

Mr. Tubbs—1 have seen that letter, and it is the effusion 


| of a mad woman, 


Jupp—The wife was always a virtuous, well-conducted 
worn. 


Mr. Mansfield—It does seem to me that this is about | 


one of the most shocking tragedies that I ever heard, The 
poor creature of a wife, through your barbarous and 
brutal treatment, has been driven mad and placed in a 


|lunatic asylum, and your child consigned to a pauper’s | 


grave. God forgive you, man ; you have a deal to answer 
for. I sentence you to three months’ hard labour. 

MARY ANN’S Baby.—Mary Ann White was charged as 
under :— 

It appeared that at an early hour in the morning Baker, 
277 D, met prisoner in Alisopp-plece, Mary ebone-road, 
and asked her what she had bulky under her cloak. She 
eaid, ** Itis my baby, fast asleep. Keep quiet, or you wiil 
wake it.” He pulled aside her cloak and, instead of a 
baby, found a large garden vase, which, upon inquiry, was 
found to have been stolen from the front of the house of 
Miss Oliver, Alpha-road, St. John’s-wood. 

Prisoner, on being asked what she had to say, sald—“ I 
did take the vase, but did not mean to keep it,” 

Mr. Mansfield sentenced her to one month's hard labour. 


DEFACING THE COIN OF THE REALM.—A respectable 


| young woman, named Haggerty, dwelling with her bus- 


band at No. 8, Dorset-street, Ratcliff, applied to Mr. 
Partridge for a sumtmons against a linendraper, named 
Read, of Commercial-road East. 

‘The applicant stated that she went to Read's shop and 
made a purchase the previous morning, and tendered a 
good sovereign, which was accepted by the shopman, who 
gave her change in silver. In the afternoon she went to 
the same shop with her sister-in-law to buy monrning’ 
and one of Read's shopmen returned her the sovereign 
paid in the morning and said it was a bad one. The shop 
man also demanded 20s, for it, which she gave him. 

Mr. Partridge—Why did you do that if it was a good 
sovereign ? 

Mrs. Haggerty said she was very much frightened when 
she was informed the sovereign was a counterfeit. She 
had since taken the sovereign to a jeweller, who pro- 
nounced it to be good. She could not pass the sovereign 
to any one because it was cut and defaced, 

She handed the mutilated sovereign to the magistrate, 
who examined it and said it was undoubtedly a good one. 
He asked who had cut and bent the sovereign, 

Mrs, Haggerty: It was done at the linendraper’s shop. 
It was perfect when I delivered it to the shopman. He 
returned it to me cut and bent, as you see it, your 
Worship. 

Mr. Partridge said it was illegal to deface the current 
coin of the realm, He would advise the applicant to 
bring an action against the linendraper in the County 
Court. It was not a case in which he could interfere. 

The father-in-law of the applicant was killed Jast week, 
on board ship, in the St. Katharine Dock, and she went 
to Read's shop with her sister-in-law to buy mourning. 


DFATH OF A RECLUSE.—An old gentleman, named 
Blamire, was found dead in his room in Adam-street, 
Adelphi, on Saturday last. His history is an extra- 
ordinary one. He was a barrister by profeseion, and 
possessed of considerable property. For the last twenty 
years, however, he has occupied three rooms in Adam- 
street, and never allowed anyone but himself to enter 
them. For the last twelve months he has never been out 
of the house, His housekeeper took his meals to the door 
of his rooms on a tray, and left them there. Last 
Wednesday he did not take them in; and, not hearing 
anything of him for the next two days, the housekeeper 
called in the police, who broke open the door, Mr. Blamire 
was then discovered in an armchair dead, and his body 
fast decomposing. There was no bed or bedding in the 
rooms; but a great quantity of newspapers, books, paint- 
ings, and valuables of different kinds were strewn about. 
Death, the medical man said, had been caused by low 
fever, accelerated by neglect, and the jury at the inquest 
on the body returned a verdict accordingly, 
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THE GHOST IN CHANCERY. 


ON Weinesday afternoon the Lord Chancellor aaa 
] wasted at his mausion, Hack wood Park, near Basingstoke, 
| by the celebrated Ghost and a number of gentlemen, all | 
claiming more or less interest in him. Messrs, Loivl and | 
Sonhammer, the proprietors of the Pavilion Music Hall, 
took him, Mr, Wyld (of the Alhambra), Mr. King (of 
Bath), Professor Pepper (of the Polytechnic), and others 
were also in attendance, supported by their res voctive 
legal advisers. The facts of tne case ace as follows :—lIn 
Peoruary 1s alter Messrs, Direk’s and i'epper’s Ghost | 
had mage a* hit’ at ch» Polytechnic lust Deceurber, they 
obtained a provisional specitication with a view to patent. | 
In the following August, just before it was time to obtain 
the reat seal, tne other parties above named lodged ob- , 
Jectlons avcorling to the Patent Law Ameudment Act, | 
Oa account of these objections the patentees obtained a | 
further month's provisional pro‘ection to answer them. 
Allidavits were further filed on both sides, and the Lord | 
Ch uncellor fixed yesterday for the disposal of the case so 
far ws the issue of the great seal was concerned. 

After disposing of some legal technicalities, Mr. Bower, | 
for the proprictors of the Pavilion, went into the merits ot 
the cise, He putin a number of affidavits to prove that | 
the invention was not new, and that it had been exhibited 
in London and the country as far back as 1345, the 
parentage of it seeming to reston Herr Dobler, the ce- 
lebrated conjuror. He referred bis Lordship to a playbill 
of the period, wherein one Palmer exhibited it for his 
benefit at Margate. As the proprietors of the Pavilion 
bad taken a inosel stage down with them, all complete 
the “ house was lighted up,” and his Lordship haa the 
pleasure of witnessing the ghost business very conveniently. 
He was also shuwn ghost photographs, taken by King, of 
Bath, and Sylvester, of New Bond-street, in 1860, Mr, 
Sylvester is also a ghost exhibitor, and las met with ein- 
gular and weil-merted success at Canterbury Lal, As 
Mr. Vepper is in the arrangement, there was no opposition 
from that quarter, Mr. King is also a " patentee” in 
rivalry with Mr. epper, aud las Gudertaken to judemnity 


all bis customers against any activn on the part of that 
gentleman. 


| taken pine ia the valus of sala 


In the course of the argument his Lordship said that he 
rem mbered scelug the suine thing when a boy fitty-tive 
years ago, it was exhibited by Belzoni, the ceiebrated 
traveller, and an account of it was published, 

It was urged that by Messrs, Pepper and Dircks ex- 
hibiting it in December last year, at the Polytechnic, it 
was a publication that barred the right of patent. On 
the other side aMidavits were put in from Sir David 
Brewster and Professor Wheatstone, testifying that the 
invention was new. 

The Lord Chancellor then delivered an elaborate judg- 
ment, He reviewed all the #fidavits, and said that the | 
objectors had no grounds betore him; they came in at 
the last moment, and wanted to overturn all the three | 


hearings of the Attorney-General, who must have been 
satistied of the merits before he remitted the patent for | 
the great seal. If he withneld it the patentees had no 

remedy, no appeal elsewhere ; but by granting the patent | 
he placed them iu a position to prove and maintain their 

right to it. Nor would this inflict any wrong on the 

objectors, as they could try the value of the patent in a | 
court of law, His Lordship then directed the great seal 

to issue, with all costs and charges agaiust the objectors. 

The case extened over three hours, 


AN EXTRAORDINARY STORY. 


A BARRISTEK, who intended to attend the Social 
Science Congress at Ghent, writes a long letter to the 
Morning Post, wiling an extraordinary story. When he 
Arrived at Brussels his lugyage had been lost, and as he 
would be short of funds uli it could be found, he took a 
bedroom in a lodging-houge at acheap rent, Going away 
he refused to pay a charge for attendance equal to the 
rent of the room, and another slight overcharge, where- 
upon he was assaulted by two men, who seemed to be in 
aitendance for no other purpose than to overpower 
resistance to such overcharges. A crowd collected at 
the door, and a policeman shortly afterwards arrived, 
“to whom,” says the writer, “as I was unable two 
speak French, I could not adequately explain the 
matter, whereupon I thonght it best to pay the 
evercharge, and to leave in a cab under his pro- 
tection, We drove to the bureau of the Commissuire | 
de Police, or magistrate, followed by the women and men, 
It struck me that this would be a good opportunity of 
practically seeing how justice was adaunistered in Belgiam, 
80 | resolved not to intimate that 1 was on my way to the 
Congress or that I had lost my Inggage. I then told the 


terpreter to explain Low | bad been assaulted. ‘The women 
and one of the men then had aconversation with the Com- 
iniasaire in the most informal way. They were not sworn, 
hor were any depositions signed; and I understood the 
magistrate, or Commissaire, had dismissed the case, eapc- 


broken English that he would take me Ww an hotel. My 
astonisbinent was accordingly unbounded when the cab 
atopped at a yard, into which I was takea anit obliged wo 
submit to the indignity of being searched, and was then put 
into a small filthy cell, with a damp floor, which quickly 
gave me the colic; and extending over more than one | 
half the cell was a bench apon which was an awful) 
filthy tick stuffed with straw andswarming with vermin.” 
He, however, notwithstanding a letter which be wrote 
to the Commissaire, having to pass the night in guol, 
managed to obtain @ comparatively comfortable bedroom 
tor the payment of two franca, He was called up before 
tue Commissaire the next day, but was ueither allowed 
an interpreter nor enabled w communicate with the; 
English Consul. On the following day be wrote to the | 
magistrate, and was again taken before the Commissaire 
and ioto court. The case, he states, was at once dis- 
missed ; and, recovering bis luggage after he got out, he | 
felt no desire to enjoy Belgian hospitality at Gand, and 
in six hours had cr.ssed the Belgian frontier. He is 
especially indignant at being denied communication with 
an English Consul, and also at his being refused an inter- 
preter. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


ALTuUoUGH the dealings in national stocks have been by no 
the market, generally, kas beea talerably fein, 


means 1ut > 
aud ‘he qu na have been well su-ported, Conso's, for Money, 
have been done at 93} §; Ditto, for Accoant, #4], Reduced and 
New Three pr Cents, 92h 4; Excheyaer Buls, par to 38. 


prem. ; Long Annuities, ij, Bavk Swek, for Account, has realised 


div, 
have cbarged hands to a cfair extent, at full 


Securities 
pene. ihe Five per Cents have marked 1084 4; toe Bonds 16s, to 


Comutissaire that [had come from Cula and before that | 
from Hainburg, was a British subject, and wanted an in- | 


cially as the policernun, when I was leaving, told me in | 


f ‘The Five Cent Rupee Paper has been 1074. 
‘ "There is ones sents of teoney 08 offer iu the general discount 
market, Oo the whole, the demacd for accommodation has ten 
steady, nnd the rates are well suy ported, The best commercial paper 
is now dine as follows :— 


Thirty Daya Bills - 
Sixty Days «+ 
"Three Months 
Four Months 
Six Months -« 


At the Bank of E 


ery KUNE ns, 
waere yal parcels ot boliion have come to hand, and been mostly 
aeut into the Bank of England, the sick’ to which is now about 
£15,600,00u, The siiver market bs firm, aud the quotations hove au 


upward tender). aide toraleea loan of £100,000 for the United | 


Lett is Oe 
Sinner Columbia. Lt is ty bear interest at the rie of 6 pee cout, 


and the bonds will be insued ay 54. 
Advices trom 

frum 32 bo 29. 

to this country. 


New York bring ® decline in the premiam on gold 
‘There ts, however, stl)! # profit on bullioa snipments 
The Continental exchanges eontinus very Javour- 


G and Turkish Securities have ruled lees 
Piya teken place in thelr value, Bra-tlinn 


16}. Egyptian, 102 ex 


: ltenan Raliw way 


Dito, Four-a/d-a-HHalf per Cents, | 


Agra and United Srvice have sold at us) 


at 
1h; Australasia, 624; Bank 
Alliance, 414 Sent Queccaland, 


y 


Bh; Cit 


umbia, 124; Chartered of Ladia, Aust-alia, aud China, y, 
\ustrasian Co artored 


3 Coloutel, log; giish, Sovtthh, ar 

perial Ot 19h; London, Baenos Ayres, ard River 

ah d County, 555° Loneon Jutot k, Sib; 

rican, & ; Metropolitan and Provincial, 1735 
ral, oY, and Unive of Loudon 4h. 

Vornment Securities have ve somewhat frect 


Tha Alec 
Palnce Shares have old .t 
45 Gen Credit a d Fir 
Joint-Stock Vissount 
Finaccial Associarion 


Waterworks, 4 


Business in iailway Sh.res conth i ; q 2 
are barely suppe ried : si aerate eas 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS, 


_M AEK-LASE— The arrivals of English wheat up to our inatket 
tin week have b ea vuly mwerate; vevertheles, the dema.d for 
al kinds ha. ruied heavy, 66 ads line ia the quotations of from ¥, 
Lo 38, per qiater. In toreign wheat very little has been parsiag, as 
in 10 9 pr quarter lug money, Barley bas mec a dual inquiry, 
and the currenchs have given way Ia per quarcer. Nu coaoge lag 
Owing to heavy imports from 


ab ond, the Oat trade las beun in a Ceprowed siale, at 60. to Ia, per 
quarter tess money. Both beans aod peas have sola slowly, on 
Jormor terms. The esate fur four bos bee very lactive at bavely 


Jost week's quotations, In sume instaness the raves heave given 
— Wheat, Eosex and Kent, rod, new, (04, to 
J » white. la, to (75.; Norfolk and » k, 495 to 434 | 
Keeodung barley, 264.0) Y8e , maluing dito, 284 vo 0s i mait, 508, 


Wnts, | onte, 154 to 208; bemnd, 308. to dled pe 
A > peas, 3da to ie, 
Soar Town-tomde flour, 494 Ww 43s. 5 & untry me ha, ¥78 lo im 
per om 
Carty tho supplion of each kind of :tock bave been on the 


fhea ew a, the trace, general), bes rul 
Leet, from 4, 4d to o q aa se 5 
to te 84 aud pork, 8 SL per sb. to wink the vu! ‘al, 

Newoaye ayy Lear fALt.—Tho demand bas been somewhat 
Teairicted ma tullows :—Heef, from 2s 84. vo da 2u,; mution, 3a td. 
to te Ga; Veal, Js 84 to ta. 4d; and pork, 3s, 6d. to de. Sd. pec Bib, 
by the carcass, 

Tra.—The demond hay somewhat improved, and prices are fairly 
suppor d, 

20GA8,—The amount of busine s doiog ip all raw sogars is only 
Moferaie , Leverthelers, the currencies rule about stsiivvary. Kee 
te ed goo S fre arm, at dts 6d. per ewr. ior eommoa beown lumps 
th ek Of User ts 112,060 G8, eninge 8? od Cons Inet year, 

L KH. — Most Kind. are inaciive, at about let ween'e prices. Iu 


rietiog. 
Ba. Od, 


eu Abous they hove tnilen 6d. ww la Stock, 10,6145 lous mainet 
Sw) Lone, 

Kick. The ma'k+t is quiet, on former terme, Stock, 43.093 tone, 
agar 777 tone in Laos. 


PROVIstOs 8.—Meat ceseriptions of butter are la moderate Tequcnt, 
Bt late currescies Bacon, however, is ra.ner cheaper, Uchor pro- 
Vielo sare a dull ib quury, 

TatLtow —The market is firm, and th 


otations have Ww 
ward tendepey, Ou the spe sol toe 
1 


mw, has wold at 436.94; aud for 


deavery du this, the to dts Os, re 

42 19 Gas yea, PEs See Come 
LT ff uteadily, st £13 Ss per ton, Rape ts 

amet, au £42 bow to , £52 w £0, cooorruut, £00 67, 

nod Hae pam, £55 10s 7. Frenen warpe.tt ¢, 7% per ews, 


Sr BIT itu te in tele rm yten, at la. 4a, bo bs. Sd. c 
proot has. India and Is, ba tor Leowards, Mra nA G Calling ok 
trom 3. to le, Hambro’ spirit, Is 4d. co 14. Sd. 4 Koy lish ditto, 
Kemi, le to te, 10a, oltto, rh ets. OL to te od. | aad B gush gin, 
JOF eaport, proot, 26 91.to0 3+. pour gallon 

Has ANU SiTRAW.—Meadow Lay, 43 to £4 10s.; clover, £1 to 
£6; aud straw, £1 46 ty al los, per soad, y 
onal are crovag ears Y'. fo Las. 6d, ; seconds, 16s, 3d, 

as. Sd.; Hartley's, lbs, Su, 16s, Sd, 5 a 

Lt a iy yt, to 164, od, ; and sanuutacturers’, 134, 
Hors —The show of new hops ty lerge, and the demand is atealy 
At trom 100@ to love, per ton, Y 

We the merket 1 hem, aud prices are a shade higher, 

Pora roes.—Lhe supylica are iarge, aud the trace is lunc.ive, at 
frou dus. to Ys, per tou, y 


Faipay, Serr, 1% 


BANKRU PTA—R. HM. HAYES, Banbury, Ox’ordshire, coal mer- 
echaok—J. DAVEY, Bedford, carriage La fetiata tes, coe ee 
Shimpling, Suffuls, baker.—W. PAGLIN, tac-etreet, Sh.dwell, 
lieo..wed iciualier—A. HAV GY, Mercor-street, Ba: k-road, Shad~ 
Wal, Darolog-Louse keeper.—H. BURTON, bardon-place, Higu- 


strest, HeckLam, wat. hasker,—T. CLARK, Por outh, wineral 

water manufacta T. BUSEY, Sta: ley-place, Maddingtou, 

lo ging-bouss = kee BRANDON ana K.P. Nuall, 
Helene, wine spirit merctauts—F. LL BA 


road, wantle warocouscman.—S, 8, JENNINS an 


« BURARLL, Lawrence lane, Cherpe Warehow emnen.—J, 
LEGY, Beviport, Dormetehire, ironmonger —h, MASLIN, Creaituu, 
Devonshire, innkeeper —A SYVENHAM, Pf ywouth, 

J. W. DEwWT Voom Derby ie 


Everton, Lance 
* t.- J. B. ALLEN, 8 
1 OUAS, Liquorpor d-troct, catic + glezo- and dyer, 

Peon, Platt rdehive, bateler—J.J MUMS, Henas 
pbire, ol wist.-G. BROWN, Wadverl y enc Kidder, ster, plone 
aud narbie macn.—L. NORRIS, Birmu ghaw, eattic-d ale —O, 
CHAVAWAY and & GRANGE, Aston-juxus Moangteam, uubar- 
dealers —W. PARK 8S, Uand.worth, Suit rd-tore, cos -coaler.— HL. 
M. MOKLIGUN, Loogtou, Statlurdstie, ale aud porter wersunnt — 
THERESA, BLIZA, acd MAKY 2 TONE, beirwol, ectcolmuatreaes, 


=F. PL COv Devonshire, 
selon itr: aa, 
WALL, Bireingham, 
T. KOSK, Neoding + 
BbACH, bushy, 
jmmer,—D, ROBERTS, 
en OK, Cenler ia 
UO Ce SWanmbdreoku, Cheshire, 
odourvugh, -Omeratetive. catile- 
dealer —U DAW. Pe ndock, Woroster bire dealer in wood and 
wat—J, H, YOUNG, bath, gasfitier.— WwW, PUGH, Hope-ouwmeon, 
salop, miner.—J,WILKINS, yer— J ASVINALL, 
La cened viotunller.—W H uLton, Devuoshire, 
tarsuer.— Kh. BLAICHPURU, Aighbamptoa, Devount faruy 
W. CLEVERUUN, Clovelly, Devonshire, tarmer.— . LROWN, 
sroh, Dovenstire farwer.~ JANK MAUL Dowlais, Glamur- 
gKensbue, lernsed vietualler—H, J. DAVIES, Neath, u laworgaus 
snire, chemot—S, BRAND, Liverpool, hicewed vietualer.—J. 
UASSALL, Liverpool, coal merchant —J. WiLLLAMS, Liverpool, 
vietuallbe, J, SUMLVEN, Keglan, Moamoucnsnire, faraer.—M, 
CRISSY, West Winer, Norcik, bricklayer and padiian—M. 
EMEROON, King » Lynn, maricer—J., DAW, Hatuerew a, Devon: 
shire. carner.- MH. BUWAKDS, Liangynider, Bre ku ccasbire, uricks 
maker.—-W D HULLIVAY, Beveriay, tatior.—F. GRAY, Lite 
heimpton, Sussex, lime merehant.—J. Mo DOWNKs, Liverpool, 
eurninis ton ageut,—H. MOUNT #UKD, Healey, atailurdstire, wase- 
housim.n, 

SOUTJH SEQUESTRATIONS —R. SOMERVILLE, Edinburgh, 
Stativcer.—D, HAKT aud CU, Gla-gow, warelLuureusa, 


t or — FRANCK: 
J.MUNT, Fareham, Hants, wheel 
-¥. © PHIN, 8B rwitgd: 
Huotingd: 


Hie 


aU, 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 22. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED—J. STEPILENS, Carmarhon, 
grocer. 

BANKRU PTS —W. H. B. PAIN, Bedford-row, sclicitor.—J. F. 
PEAKS#, Vauchall-waik, assistant to a butcher.—G. FOWLER, 
Seots's-place, Hornsey-read, carpenter.—J. Wa liTINGTON, late 
of Kyde, Isie of Wight, grocer.—J. BEVAN, Crow. street, Wale 
worth, dairyman—J. M. K, WILLIAMS, Lant-street, soutawark, 
publican.—_M. MAYER, New Nerch-road, hat wanufacture,—B. Y, 
W: O08, Leather Botue-lane, Upprr No: wood, beer-.etader —F, 
SCO LEON, itivertale-tecrace, Lo wee-row, Kichwood, com uis ion 
eyeot.—AATILDA POPB, Upper-'errace, U pper-rtrect, nyu, 
teacher of music.—A KL HAD, bite of Botelph=1 Cury, com 
wisien agent-T., HRATIL, late of Sueltl na, 
G. HALLS, Surrey-viiw, Nonhesd-greeu 
J. GREGORY, Warecn-street, Fiteroy--qu 
WHITBABAD, Whiteherd’-grove, Cheien, 


Appleford, Herkenice, lave tarmer.—b. I Lambourn, 
Essex. suaw carter.—J. T, COU! w é, buveher.— 


AJ b. WHITH, Barking. & a ee 

BP VS, Mai’swore, Kent, nursery HM. MK KISUN 
hot —W IKLBY, Bioxwieh, saffore- 
=—T WHITH, Lacerwortn, Leicester. bre, 
HOUSE, Kembercon, 5-royehive, miiler.— 
latest York hive. bulider. — J. 


a er. 


J, Deorwn, 


JACK-ON, 
YEWDALL, 'ate of Horsforth, Yorkshire, woulieu manutactycer 


J. COULLNG, Filey, Yorkshire, livery-statie ke. por. -- RB. 
TURNER, Sus ea-road, Cold Harvour-lane, Briatun, greengrooer — 
W, MAKKATE, late +f Doncaster, soit r—J. W. NaWTON, 
Pensein, Den oyrsbire, bater.—J. KK. HOLLAND, Liverpo sl, tea, 
rasrohant —J  CLSGG, Ma icoes er, iroamoncer—J, MURSALL 
aot T, J WENTWORTH, Manche, nedie mana aclurera —J. 
BUKNS, Manchester, traveling draper, -T J. HUB, Diehops wear- 
mootb, D , have rdas er. —B J. bs. TONK, Yroel, wador — 
J. OGLE Upesshaw, Lanea hore, mm a G $3 

Nottuinzham, butcher,—M. BROWN, Biack barn, Lav 
J. KIBKHAM, lets of Acoertun Lancsshire, lavounr. — W, 
HASKAYNE, late of Liv rpoo!, ship sgent — W. WEBSTER, 
Leo's, pattern card and case maker.- D, SHAM MEN, Ipswich, eao- 
driver. -J. N@AL, Horemonden, Keat, trait dracer.— H. HARRIS, 
Brenchley, Kent, pumber.—T WALL, He ines ord, Sti mdehize, 

ke 


brickm HAKWU WW, King iton-upom iL--J. WOUDING, 
Northa. eo wiler—A. GKAY rocken“u'et, Hanta, coal 
dealer. C Jauretmtoke, Monty pehire, tonkeeper 
J HA irasrord, kshire, warehourernan —R LEB. drldoge 


borough, Lincolnshire, tailor —J. SAGUOWA, Wrentnem Suffola, 
farmer.—T. JACKULS, Metheriogham, Linsvnshire, eooaist 
and druggut —J. BABKON, sea, Grasvy, Lines. native, iaboarer.— 
G. EDW aKOS, Swanen, Glamorgauebire, fireman,—G. rHLlers, 
aby, Staffordshire, b.erho se-keoper.—EGIZASE CH RUBKATS, 
Dolgelly, Mertovethsh\re, milliuer,~W. HOUSK Us, C.rasrvon, 
Housed vietualler. 

SCOTCH SEQU ESTRATIONS,—T AN DER®ON, Dam frier, draper 
C. FRASER, Glasgow, grover—J. CAMEKON, Edinburgh, potaso 
merchant,—R. ‘M LACHLAN, ‘Dlasgow, acoguntant, 
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ERRMANN, PRESTIDIGITATEU R— 
PRINCESS THBATRE.—Herr Herrmann bas the bonour 

fo announce that he will commence a short series of porformances 
at the above Theatre on Monday, Sept. 28, divided into two parte, 
The whole of the marvellons feats entirely new, and invented by 
Herr Herrmaon. Prices of admission as usual, Commence at 


Kight. 
G°? BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
E 


Sorg. Order o° oll Masicsvellers. 
ER BRIGHT SMILE HAUNTS ME STILL, Ballad. Order 
all Mew: lens 
WERT DAY, SO COOL, For Four Voices, 24.; Voosl Parts, 
Bd.each. Orver of all Musicsellers 
A BOAT SONG, For Four Voices, 2*.; Vocal Parts, 34. each, 
Order of all Mosieveilers. 
orate BOUDOIR QUADRILLES, introducing the new 
National Air. '* God Bless the Prince of Wales,” plaved every night 
at Alfred Mellon's Promenade Concerta, Piano, Solo, and 
each is. ; Quadrille Band, 34, All arcauged by CHARLES COOTE, 
Order of all Musiceellers. and of the Publishers, Ronerr Cocks 
and Co , New Burlington-rtreet. ~ 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No, 46 (for 
OCTOBER). will be published cn Monday, tho 2th inst, 


price One Shilling, with Two Illustrations, 
CONTENTS. 


A Later to A Saturdsy Keviewerr. 

Out of the weit, in IL poker eae 
Contem| oet. No, 2, Giuseppe 

In the and of the Eisteddfod, 


So a 
Sees eee Ribas: ent Oo. 66; Gorntsll, 
ATTLES OF ENGLAND, 


Sho the Ca Conduct, and Issue of every Battle sivoe 

Conant Oumplind expres for the Use of Scheols, by C. 
SAND. IN, L.C.P. Price One Shilling and Sixpence, 
Baeapsuey and EVANS, 1, bouverie-street, 


ALF PRICE.—All Music sent post-free at 
Seas a 


facials Now ready, 
Wipe ILLUSTRATED PENNY 


ALMANACK for 1864, containing Twelve Origiral Design’ 
emblematic of the Months—Numerous Eogravings selected from 


the “ Llustrated London News "—Tab'es of Stamper, Taxer, and 


Licenses — Eclipses— Remarkable Eventa— Postage Regulations—and 
a great variety of Useful and Interesting Information. The Trade 
supplied by W. M. CLanke, Warwiek-| Paternoster-row ; and 
G, Vickgns, Angel-court (i72), Strand, . 


IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, 

at MOORE and MOORE'S. 104, Bishopegate-strest Within.— 

are of rare excellence, with the best improvements, 

recently which effect a & pure, and delightful quality 

of tone that stands unrivall —— ightenn Sane 

Fio-ceoricebae ons “ate a2 aed at 
cheap piano.” Carringe-free, 

IANOFORTES for SALE or HIRE, 


Option of Purchase; Convenient terms any period, carriage-free. 
lage conenent in London of every desaripticn and price, 
; BACHEY, Maker, 73, 


Within, B.C, 
UINEA CASE OF _ STATIONERY, 
containing 50 quires superfine Note Paper, 1000 Envelope, 
Pens, Holder, and Blotter. The purchaser's addrees stamped piain 
on pote paper. No die required—SAUNDERS, Statiover, 21, 


Haaway-cirest, Oxford-ctrest, London, We 
R FAMILY ARMS send Name and 
County to CULLETON’S HERALDIC LIBRARY. Plain 

tiful 35d Ses ae then “4 N shale for engraving 

iy ; Ben! for lo 
a 0 if an order ts giveo for 

Soe epee ence eater 

is, per 


4 Crents for 
atrest (corner of St, Martin’s-lane), 
ISITING CARDS,—A Card Plate engraved 


of 8 


Bold by all Stationers and Artista’ Colourmen, 
Heintamanc and Rochusen, 9, Friday-st., London, B.C. 


YAOINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, Ke, 
BUTLER and M'CULLOCH § choice Select nu suitable for 
the Deceration of the Greenhowe or Flower Garden, £5, £2 10s., 
£1 54. and £l Is, carriago-fros, pa ticu'ars of which are given in 
their Catalogue or Amateur’s Guive, rent free upon anplication, 
Butler and M‘Cu'loch, Covent-garden Market, Loudon, 


T : 
isterod 
at PR monat Hall, 


This romark blo garment combioes a Lady's Ja-k#% and Vet in 
an ingenious manner, prucing a mo«t oat pus ae effect, 


H EE v 


and which by means of an elavtic band fita any So 


A complet- assortment now ready. 
PETEB ROBINSON'S, 103 to 103, Oxford-strect, W, 


PATTERN? POST-FRER. 
Naz 


FANCY 


Extra Full Drews of 14 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. W. 


A NEW FABRIC SUITABLE FOR 


HAs AUTOMN DRESSES, 
“ Gen Cloth,” eit plain ared, colour, 

The from Ite Oh. to Yt Od the extse Pull Drom? 3 

Patterns free. —PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


EST ABERDEEN WINCEYS, 
A PO spiel ak ap mip py 
mene he to want Sona eet 
ee 
a vi ity . 5 
Patterns free —PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 104, Oxford-street, 
. A VAST COLLECTION OF aa 
Ri oF AUTUMN DRESSES, 
of British and Foreign Manufacture, 
perfectly new, and the highest novelty of fashion, 
from 283. 64. to 3 aa the extra Full Drees, 
Patterns free —-PETER RB )BLNSON’S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 
EVERAL HONDRED WASHING 
GRENADINE DR“SSES, 
(Pure White), Striped. Fyrared, or Plain, 
from 9%», fd. to its, 94 the extra Full Dress, 
are remarkably cheap, 
Patterns frea—PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 1v8, Oxford-strect. 
LANNELS, BLANKETS, &e, 
Th orders to the fi 
have now bees dalivered: Yrom being ently ia the serkoes eidieer 


orders, before the manufacturers were busy we are enabled to send 
patterns for comparison at prices very higher than we are pow 
obliged to buy at. 

Fine Welsh Flannelr, from 144. to 4a. 63, 
Whsey and Both Blanton (5h sande long) froe i 

(By og), from 84, to 4 guineas, 

Charities and Public Tostteutone ssppiies at Manufacturers prices. 
Patterns frea— PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 


MNHE BEST GLOVES 
Bajouts Rint Farts Ki, se. 144, por pair (tree for 27 stomped, 


PETER ROBINSON'S 103 to 108, Oxtord-etreot, 
100 PATTERNS SILKS, POST-FREE. 
figured, 


All the New Coloured Silks for Autumn, plain and 
from | the Dress, 
At NICHOLSON’S, 50 to 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


10 000 YARDS BLACK _ SILKS, 
’ com: ing every description and width of Black 
Giacds, Gros Grains, Moire Antiques, Gros de Sues, &c., the colour 
and durability of which are guaranteed. Patteras free. 


NIVHOLSON'S, & vo 52, Sa Panl’'s-churebyard. 
YARDS 


2500 eX ABOS FRENCH FOULARD 


quality, 0 inches wide, 10 yards 

for 18s, 94. Any length cat. Patterns free, 
NICHOLSON’S, 50 to 52, St. Paul’s-churebyard, 
A B Y L tI 

one third leas than usual prices, 
One of the largest and cholo st >tocks in London, 
at ADLEY and CO'S, 69 and 70, Bishopsgate-street, City, Makersand 
Lesigners of Ln‘auts’ Robes, Cioaxs, Pelieses, Bassinettes, 
Boyn’ Suita, &e. 


‘of materials, 
C0., Menutacturers, 69, 70, Bishopeyste-street, Olty 


UTUMN DRESSES. Patterns post-free. 
The new San¢ringham Poplins 354. Od, Full Dress, 
‘Tne new Taran Irish Poplins ee 47a 64, 
‘Toe new Poplin de Surz ~ 
The new Genappe Cloth +. oe +» 1%, 6d, ee 
Aberdean Wincuys, Repp, Dr gw &c , from Ss, M1. to Bia. ,, 
BAKER aud CRISP, to 194, Regent-street. 


and lens 
at ADLEY and 


- ” 


remov 


BEAUTIFUL WAX DOLL, 24 inches 
lorg, with moving eyes, packed in a neat willow-work 
haaket-craalo, with rovkers, complete, sent to anv part of England 
free for 5s, A da, 64, 7a, 64., or 10a, 6d. Box of assoried Penny ‘Toys, 


free to railway station 
WHIBLEY'S German Fair, 2, Westbourne-place, W. 


SWEGO PREPARED’ OORBN, 


O for Paddings, Custards, Blan: &G 
Manufactured and Pertoctad by ’. KINGSFORD and SON, 
wt Original Prope melon ie 4 farts of Maize, etab- 
ia the i oo. farina 
lished | contneade tos biahest price from the Trade, and offers 
the best valve to the Consumer. 
It ts @ quarter stronger than avy of the imitations, bas a finer 
grain, and is more delicate. 
The Owwego baa the natural golden tinge, and not the chalk white 


produced a anger process, 
i ren, Robinson, Bellville, and Co, Garlick-bill, London ; 
Wi Boaler and Co., 65, ly, Manchester. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
p4artast CORN FLOUR 


Packets, 8d. 
Counterfeit cheap qualities closely resemble the form of packet. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


OYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s-inn-road, 
in the immediate vicinity of the Great Northern Raliway 
Terminus at King’s-crosa. 
The — hat eg on Rs AIEETANCS of ee ee 
premises Sled are of contain 
Sona} Sevdred crore bode hed the Colunisae e the requisite funds ve 
maintain them. 
Contributions are received by the Tresmurer, EB’ ward 
Eey., Nicholas-lane ; and at the Hospital from 10 til 5, 
STAsFORD & Smiru, Bee, 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD, 
: eT eet te tot 
consequence i m r) 
Chatham, and Dover Railway across Ludgate-hill, the Committee 
have been compelled to REMOVE their OFFICES to 100, FLEKT- 
STREET, where, from this date, all communicatins are to be ad- 
= saa By Order of the Com 


mittes, 
esky W. Guees, Secretary. 
CONSUMPTION, and all nervous, bilious, liver, and stomach com- 
stage, are ig Me and accelerated by 
it perfectly curable by 

U BARRY’S HEALTH-RESTORING 

REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
by thonsacds of cases which had been considered bhope- 


of blood. 


gent 
No. 54,416. The Rev, 
“of indigestion and 
medical treatment.” — 


nervousness, 

nervous fancies. —Oure, 
T. Campbell, Fakenham, Norfolk 
‘of the liver, which bad resisted all 


: 
: 


In tina, | Ib., 28. 94. ; 12 Ib. 998, ; 24 1b, 404—Berry du Barry and 
Co., No. 77. Rewent-street. London: %6, Place V: me, Paris; and 
12, Rue deiKmpereur, Brussels; and all Grocers and Chemists. 


p Nese TESTIMONIAL (this Week) to 


WILLIAM TARN AND CO’S EXTENSIONS. 


HE Public is respectfully informed that the 
business portion of these New Premises will be complete for 


opening on MONDAY, OCTOBER 5. 
nnn caveetnente bg rn P largely extended are Compete. 
‘wr ¥ ra ¥ ourni Made Dresses, 
ntlen, aad Pavey Goods. 7! _ 


The new departments are Dedsterds, Bedding, and Bedroom 
Furviture Leg 1A 
Bonnets, Milioery, Ladies’ Outfitting, Baby-linen, &e. 
NEWINGTON-CAUSEWAY and NEW KENT-ROAD. 


AMILY MOURNING 
SENT FREE OF EXPENSE. 

goods (Insloding"Grnses’ bovue, tailinery, ganten shawin Set 

, boon m . Mant'es, ra Cy 

and every requisite yma ates oo) outfit) would be dinpatched for 


selection to any of the country, free of expense, immediately on 
poe Et SF pune fi Dresaman: ot Lenn 
or |" er ‘ 
Patterns and Estimates free, Aleo, ‘complete lists of Mourning 
requisite aa overs grade or degres of relationabip. 
Agent for the new inv unspotting Crape, 


4 and 
PETER ROBINSON, Family 


Warchouse, 103 and 104, 
yas JURY of CLASS XXX, of the 
to 


INTERNATIONAL FXHIBITION, 1862, in w 
SMERS SPRING MATTRFSS, Tuvker’s Patent, or SOMNIER 
TUCKER, the ONLY PRIZE MEDAL or Honourable tien 
grass Sais of any description, say in their Report, page 6, 

jo. 2905, a d poge 11, No, 2014 -— 

“The Somuir Tucker ie perfectly solid, very healthy, and 
moterate in price.” 

** A oombinacion as simple as it is ingenious.” 

ad Tr Sar sna enteans Upland. Beting 

‘0 ine most 
Warehousemen, cr wholesale of the Manufacturers, WM. SMEE and 
SONS, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
HIRTS,—FORD'S COLOUBED FLANNEL 


SHIRTS are made only from such Flansel as will wear well. 
A Good Fit and Best Workmanship teed. The new Patterns 


. ery best quality (the colour causing the 
emcee Sk pees, i. 8e, 138, 64., and 14a. 6d. each, 
Ford and Co,, 38, Poultry, B.C. 


RINOLINE—THE PATENT ONDINA, 
or Waved Jupor, does away with the unsightly results of 
hoops ; and so perfect are the —_ that . 


APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, 


CURRY, or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Ouny Powder, and & Seen, ma bo ceases CRESEE Caney 
wi 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Parveyors to the Queen, 
Soho-equare, London, 


8 a MEDICINE long highly esteemed for 
ita Curative Powers in Cases of Indigestion, Sick H 


Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFE from Mr. EB ervousness, and A ffections Liver and Bowels, COCKL 
‘nemist, Dorchester, Sept. 21, 1863. Persona are constantly express” ANTIBILIGUS PILLS Lig too atrong!y recommended, 
Oe ante give | having stood the test of public for of balf a cen- 
Ppt 8 See + Conghs, Onid, = s  erareet only Wy Jomes . 16, Bey Semen é-com? | and 
Price ir, 144., 2, 94, and iis. perbox, Bold by all Druggists, 4a. 64, - a ae 


TRATED TI 


MES 


‘1LK8,—PATTERNS FBEE. 
New Autumn Checked Glacé, 
97s. 64. for 12 yards, wide width, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9% Luda o . 
) UTUMN DRESSES.—PATTEBNS FREE. 
hs Bi pager ae yh 


from |2, per yard, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-bill, 


EW SILKS, PATTERN I i lbefr 

‘ Checks and Stripes, 1 gat en guineas, 

i} brew een qualities in French Favey Silke, 14 guinea to 
S guineas, the Hobe of 15 yarés, Rich Gros de Sac St!ks, 3s, hha. 
per yard, wide width, Samples, representing a stock of £20,000, 


Post-fre ystal Warehouses, 61 and 62, St. Paul's-charcbyard, 


LACK SILKS, PATTERNS FREE, 
B Brilliant Black G acé and Gros Grain 
4 gruinens, 


Silks, | gtines to 
full Dres. Magnificent Miré Antique, all Silk, 


“ EE ail Wareh ouso, 61 and 62, St. Paal's-churebyard, 
W DBESS FABRICS for AUTUMN 
Ng POST-FREE.—New Colours in Knickerbocker 
Wins ys, 6d. per yard. Norwich Camk ta, 8s. 04, 12 yards, All the 
uew darable tabrics, searmatens a ie bigerly nd 0 ' i ps = 
me aeeyecal Warehodee 6i'and ¢3, 8: Paul s-churebyard, 
ee ee ES 
y AUTUMN CLOAKS and JACKETS, 
me A FREB.—A Selection from four hundred 
different designs. Elegant Yachting Jacketa, ifs. 94, Thoroughly 


Sbowerproof Cloaks, | 4s, od. 

‘ ly aod the dispatch of patterns the same day, it 
Seas aireeutary that all letters be addressed to the Crystal 
Warehouses, 

NICHOLSON and AMOTT, 
Crystal War. houses, 61 and 62, St, Paul's-churchyard, 


ILITARY CANTEENS for Officers, £8 


each, Oak Case, containing the following ;-- oe 

sPoo: D FoRKs, IVORY TABLES KNTY: 
PLATED ws AN ra 2 roam fp : ss 
Table spoons o OF ravy spoon . 
ee oo is 0] 1 Paireugar tongs «. 0 3 6 
6 Dessert spoons «++ «=249:13 6/2 Saltspoons .. « 0 3 4 
6 Dessert forks + 013 6/1 Butter knife - 03 6 
6 Tea « + © 8 0/6 Table knives eo O10 
3 Eex 0 5 0/6 Cheme ditto .. -~ O08 0 
| Soup 012 0] Pairof mentoarvers.. 0 7 6 
1 Pair 0 14 0| Pair of chicken carvers 0 7 6 
2 Gauceledis .. .. © & 0} Ivory-handlestedl .. 0 3 0 
1 Mustard spoon «== Ss 8s 1 8 | Onk chest, no charge ooo 

Carried forward, £5 5 8 Complete =~ 400 
’ size and pattern in stock. 


other 
MAPPIN BROTHERS 
SILVERSMITHS and CUTLERS, 
67, and 63, KING WILLIAM-STHKEBT, LONDON BRIDGE, 
and 2¢2, KEGENT-STREET. 
Same prices charged at BOTH HOUSES 
as at their Mannfactory, 
QUEEN'S PLATE and CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
OBSERVE THE ADDRESS, 


D=?s ‘CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, 
an ren re ac cmaes Mees Brasil Appeintment 


to her Majesty the Queen.—33, COCKS ET, 
CROSS (comer of Spring-gardens), London, 


RONZED SCROLL FENDERS, 10s, each, 
Biack Fendors, 3+. 6d. to 6s, | Im Coal-boxes, 4a. 6d. 
Bronzed Ponders, 108, to 30s. Goal’ Sos't ‘Ms, 6d. to 130.51, 
Bright Steel and Ormoulu, 65s. 
Bedroom Fire-irons, 3s. to ds. 94. 
Drawing-room do , 104. 6d. to 30«, 
Every article in Klectro-plate. Iroumo; , Cutlery, &e., 
lowest prices consistent with quality. jogues gratia, 

per rail frea—Kicitagp and JOMN SLACK, 335, Strand. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE with the best 
articles at DEANBE'S Iron: and Furnishing Ware- 
heuses. Eatablished a.p, 1700, New Illustrated Cutalogue and 
Priced Furnishing List gratis and post-free. 
__ Deane and Vo, (opening to the Monument), London Bridge, 
ORNITURE, CARPETS, and BEDDING, 
Carriage-froe, 30 per cent cheaper than any other house. See | 
our Illustrated vatalogu-, containing #0 Designs, with prices and 
tity LEWIN CRLWOOUR cd On roan | pique edn! 
ui . LE ‘a ; . 
Knightsbridge, London, Established 1810, 


HIMNEY-G@LASSES&, 
with elegant French Frames acd Glass Sv by 40, for £4 10s, 
in the newest Froneh desi¢ns. 

V. DORDET, 814, Fleet-street. 


OCIENCE and ART DEPARTMENT of the 
COMMITTEE of COUNCIL on EDUCATION, ;South Ken- 
ringtoa.—Ibe New Art Training Sehools*of the Science and Art | 
Department of the Committee of Ceunil on Education will be 
Opened for public inspection on FRIDAY and SATURDAY, 2nd 
and 3rd of OCTUBER, from Twelve tli Nine pm. The Clases 

assemble on MONDAY, the Sth of OCTOBER, 

By order of the Committee of Council on E*ucation. 


HEELEB and WILSON’S 
Unrivalled Prize-Medal 
LOCE-STITCH SRG ING-MACHINE, 


all recent iuqvovensitets and additions, 


lor 
Stitching, Binding, Cording, Hemming, Felling, G: 
and al] other housebold or mavufacturing work, 
lortructions gratis to every Parcheeer. 


I 
TP usunted peospenas pa ot post-fres, 


139, Kegent-street, London, W. 
Manufacturers of Foote’s Patent Umbrelle Stand. 


PECIAL PRIZE MEDAL for the BEST 
eliebraied Machines ats adapted for family. use will ated heat 


Machines 
bind. braid, gasher, tell, ae, Pr: £10.— ‘ent-circus, lord- 
strect; aad 44° 8t: Martine lo-Qrenae 7 oe 


at the 
Orders 


WALEE as PATENT RIDGED-EYED 
: BS ex cloth, co thas the theeed may 5a" 
poe 


BRANDY.—This old 
a ENT IRISH WHISKY rivals the 
Sites Siang Semmes im 
3 ¥ Wi 
Haymarket.—Obsurve 
Kiuabaa's LL Whisky) °° “0 Pink label, and cork 


INE.—Cockburn's Port, 40s, ; Sherries, 183, 
» Clarets, 14s, to 804, ‘To he obtained pure and 
cheap ot ee IMPERIAL WINE CUMPAN Y, which imports the 


ines and eels to the yale reasonable prices, 
Btores and Uffices—314, Oxfor 


d-street, W. : 
raped Bottlir g Vaulte—15, John-street, Crutchedfriars, EC., 


CHINE DR, HASSALLIS REPORT on 
Pal ta aiaeengs ee kere, te 
Martin‘ lane Cannoa- street, London, KO. Sold by Grocers, italian 
Wholeale Agent,’ E, LEWIS and CO., Worcoster, 


ASPBERRY, LIMES, GINGERETTE, &c., 
234, High hibibsra, Dantaic r : 
Manufacturers to the QUEEN and PRINCE OF WALES. 


> og, |. HOM@OPATRIC 
F RY § | crab toss COCOA, 


r 
FRYS' SOLUBLE CHOCOLATE. 


ake ed the Prine etal Wa Boalish Manufacturers of Cocos 
RAGG'S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, 


for Indigestion, Flato’ » Hearth 
tins, Is, %., 44. and Ss each, by J. L. Bragg, wlemaber, 8 Wee 
derega 


Coe esrendish-rqaare ; Maw and Co., Al te-street ; and all 


K FEY'S GENUI 


NE MUSTABD. 


SEPT. 26, 1863 


M\HE BROYAL INSURANCE COMPany 
HEAD OFFICES— s 
2, Lombard-street, London, and 
Royal Insursnce Building», Liver, ; 

TOTAL ANNUAL REVENUE KXCEEDS £'90,000 
ACCUMULATED FUND3 IN HAND OVER £1,000 60 
Chairman in Li ol—CHARLES TURNER, Esq. M.P.” 

Chairman in Loodon—Wii.tiam Waixwkiour, "Esq. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT FOR TSE YEAR 190) 


The Directers of the Royal Insurance Cempany are now ca'led 
Pa to make their accustomed periodic! Repory at the Mecting v/ 


eas Discaees he tan! BRANCH, 
r rs have. as pleasing'y as unexp-etedly, at th r 
the ycar, to annouues, for the first time, that th? nize Peet! 
Mie high eseaperetve position held by the Roa 
ve the in the G 
ment Keturns of Duty is again fully aatneals & the Goren: 
The profit of the business of the year exceeds considerably the 
ax ount realised in the preceding year, and in fact surpasses that « t 
any year, with but two exceptions, since the commenoement of th ix 
jo», the balance to the Credit ou account of British ani Fureign 
Tosurances being £45,107 10s, Sd, and of the North Ameria, 
business, which is kept > £11,097 los. 10d, 
fying am SE AROR, 
very grati luty now upon the Directors 
the sum assured on new policies for the year 1862 exe-eds ont 
of the year 1861 by £150,000, and bas arrived at the almost uy. 
exam amount, for asingle year, of £701,437 on 149% Lew polici 
patie ‘that ich hes jase beet on . Lew pr paige 
a as wi our ced as 
one year’s business was all but unheard of. She seis of 
This portion hed, 
id cannot fail to give much satisfaction to the Shareholder, as 
encouragement for the future to the participating 
life assurer. 


Rvidence of continued care in the relection of 
afforded by a statement of the number rejected. 


sui 
an 
lives is amply 

ive 


amounted to 311 for the year, oa which the UM proposed 
for assurance amounts to £143,281, Various dearese of ioeligibiity 
bave led to these lives being declined. 


No small number of the Assurance Companies of the day record 
their accepted lives annually at a sum not much, if at all, exereding 
those which the Roya! has declared as inadmissible in @ single year 

It a A af 

to complete ir review, urectors now advert brie: 
the United Kingdom, they have to announce that in Fire Bartces 
ite progress has been uncoubtedly more rapid than that of avy other 
Compauy etablixshed either in don or elsewhere, except when 
ton. "in Lide the smgunt of New Boticies alveady sapere eet 
amoun' ow iy 
ali other evidence needless, 

The Directors conclude their present Report with the expression 
of an opinion that the prospects of the Royal Tneurance Company 
were vever brighter, and of a conscquent hope, founded on a 
peerr pod te peemdy Teme 

& sphere com disticguis! 
commercial success to the Office with a lengthen: eulahed 


fulness and protec.ion to the pablic, 
Prrcy ur Dove, Manager and femme. 


UEEN INSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES, 
Capital, £1,000,000, 
Offices— 156, Leacenhall-strect, London ; 
Queen Insurance-buildings, Liverpoo). 
LONDON BOARD, 
CuAikMAN—Henry Bruce, Esq., Merchant, Moorgate-street. 


William Aikin, Eaq., Inverneas-terrsce, Hyde Park. 

Henry Fowler, Esq. (H. and BR. Fowler, Timber Merchant), st. 
Saviour's Dock. 

Jas, (Rt. Leishman, Esq, (Leishman Brothera and Co.), Finchurch- 


street. 
George May, Esq. (George May and Co.), Finsbury-circus, 
R. Barclay Reynolda, (Rey no!ds, Mann, and Oo.), Jeffrey--quare, 
Archibeld Robertson, ne tin, Robertaon, and Co.), Grace- 
church-st rect. 
Mercantile Insurances at the reduc »d rates. ° 
Policies transferred from other companies free of charge. 
Every description of Lite Assurance effected. 
J. MONCRIG¥Y WILSON, Manager. 
Frepexic ALLEN, Loudon Secretary. 
N.B.—Active Agents required on libera! terms. 


EW ZEALAND,—REMITTANCES— 
THE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND (Incorporated by Act 
Asembly), Capital £500,0v0, ite Letters of Credit, 
every description of Banking Susiness, throughout 
the several provinces, 
Terms and Particulars ay saptiention of the London office, 
9, ou . rh » Managing Director. 


AcEats REQUIRE D.—The ROYAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY i: prepared to entertain applica- 


Chief 
and 


ot 


thous for Agency tments gentlemen having command 
of Fire ana Life 9 
Transfers of Policies from other Companics received without 


charge for Policy, whatever the amount, 
Address Joun B, Jounston, Secretary. 
Royal Insurance Company, 29, Lombard-strect. 


OYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT 


P4LME B'S VICTORIA SNUFFLESS DIP 
CANDLES. Sold here ; aud wholesale by 
PALME and . the Patentecs, 
Victoria Works, Green-street, Bethnal-groen, NE. 


NA POLEON PRICE’S GOLDEN OIL for 
: RESTORING the HAIR. The fact of ita being in constant 
use in the Koyel Norsery and in the families of the nobility stamps 
ite superior excellence, 34, 64, 5e., 7e., and 10s. per bottle. Manu- 
factory, 158, Now Bond-street, first floor. 


yp wate supplied by Mesers, GODFREY 
received the only Gold Medal awarded at the International 
Kxhibition of 186!. Uxe visit is only required for theic adjustment. 
They will last a lifetime, and restore the runken face to its 
original youthful appearance. set from £2 10s, to 25 guineas. 
Teeth filled with gole, warranted to last twen’y yearr.—17, : 

iv. 


Maen, Henover-eqare, W. Painful stamps extracted » 
ECKITT’S DIAMOND BLACK LEAD, 
and Cheaper than all others, 


Cleaner 
Sold by Oilmen, Grocers, Iropinangers, &e, 
= and Son, London Bridge, BC, and Hull 


IMMEL’'S NEW PERFUME, the PA1TI 
BOUQUET, with Ph raphs and Autographs of those illus- 
artiste, Adelina and ta Patti Price from %. 6d. per 
bottle. Made only by E. Rimmel, Perfumerto H RH. the Princess 
of Wales, 95, Strand, ana 24, Cornhill, 


AIR DESTROYEB—248, High Holborn. 

ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILATORY removes, without effect to 

the skin, supertiucus bair from the face, neck, and arma. 3s. 6d., 
sent the same day aa ordered for Atty four stamps 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in 

ALEX. BOSS’ CANTHARIDES OIL, which aces 

whiskers, the hair fron falling off, ani covers bald piacss. 
3a, 6d. ; sent for 51 stampa. —204, High Holborn, Loadon. 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA is an 
Heartvurv, 


excellent for Acidity of the 
Peryet | id for delicate 
Se ae cnt ee ae m a ore a 


NDIGESTION.—Liver Compisints and their 
Cure —HOLLOWAY'S PILLS quickly remove obnoxious 
matter from the aud thoroughly cleanse and renovate the 
whole system, These are a certain ‘remedy for diseases of the 
_and bowels. Sold at 244, Strand, 


AGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS. 
need Cited een ie Wied windige 
nes, and other kindred com; 


RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 

This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy 
tor indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick headache, lows of 
Appetite, We rs ma, and all disorders of the 
swomech and bowels ; end for 


. +5 ae rly people, or where an ogca ional 
\perient Li better adapted. 
A EERSONS UF A FULL Hs BIT, who are subject 


W455 


juvenile 
"Bold, at a. 14, and Be 9d. ver box, by all Medicine Vendera 
Jee eee eS 


i 105, Oneroe sre Senet lorald Sut 0FDAY 


